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Agriculture’s Benson 


Fighting 90-percenters. 








They “see” your bank every time they sign... 


Get the public-relations bonus in 


“THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


Think how many times every week, every month, 
or every year your customer opens his checkbook. 
Each time, he’s reminded of your bank. And each 
time, you want his impression to be the finest pos- 
sible. Checks on Hammermill Safety paper assure 
you of this extra prestige because they bear the 
respected Hammermill name on every check. 


When you supply checks on Hammermill Safety, 
you're providing protection against tampering, too. 
The specially sensitized surface of this fine paper 
instantly shows up the slightest erasure or other 
alteration. And it is carefully made to take pen j 
writing smoothly and easily. 

Be sure your checks are giving you this double 
advantage—prestige plus protection. Supply them 
on Hammermill Safety. Your printer or bank lithog- 
rapher will be glad to show you samples. 





COLOR TV 


is Transmitted Over 


Telephone Networks 


You've probably been hearing a lot 
about color television in recent weeks. 
\ number of test programs are now 
being broadcast with excellent results. 


The Bell System’s part in color 
television, as in radio and black-and- 
white TV, is to carry the programs 
from city to city. 

What we do is to provide the 
electronic channels that make this 
possible. 


Important national events, as well 
as entertainment, can thus be seen 
and heard simultaneously by millions 
of people throughout the country. 

‘Transmitting pictures in color is 
more complex than in black and 
white and requires additional equip- 
ment. But the basic principles are 
the same. 

Our ability to serve you in this 
field, as in radio, comes out of our 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


research and experience in telephony. 
Many vears ago we started designing 
and building our Long Distance tele- 
phone networks so that they could be 
used for television as well. 

The job of providing Bell System 
facilities with the special equipment 
required for color TV has been under 
way for many months, to meet the 
needs of the broadcasters and the 
public. 
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From Where We Sdt.... 


Let’s Have a Workable Farm Program! 


Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found an article by Arthur H. Kant- 
ner, Agricultural Economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
in which he does a thoroughly ob- 
jective job of discussing the changes 
which are arising in the agriculture 
of the South out of the necessity for 
gradually shifting acreage formerly 
devoted to the production of cotton 
into other crops. Also included is a 
condensation of a recent policy 
statement by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Ezra Taft Benson. The two 
articles, considered as a _ whole, 
make especially interesting and 
significant reading. 

.Those readers who live and work 
in other than cotton producing areas 
need only to substitute for Mr. 
Kantner’s cotton their own wheat 
or corn and to otherwise adapt his 
observations to the conditions with 
which they themselves are contend- 
ing. While their situations may be 
only roughly analogous to that of 
the cotton grower, it will be found 
that the same fundamental prin- 
ciples have been at work creating 
the problems confronting them, and 
that those principles will have to 
be applied to their solution. 

The 18 per cent cutback in per- 
mitted cotton acreage is only a 
symbol of the sort of thing with 
which farmers are going to have to 
contend the country over. The prob- 
lem of diverting the excess acreage 
into more or less unaccustomed uses 
for which they will, in many in- 
stances, lack the necessary equip- 
ment, capital and experience is one 
which those operating very small 
farms will find especially difficult. 
And there remains for all the un- 
resolved question of what is going to 
become of the supplies of meat, milk 
and eggs that will be added to the 
already burdensome surpluses. 

Also unresolved is the question 
of what is to become of the in- 
creased production of cotton (and 
other crops) grown on the per- 
mitted number of acres. It will be 
noted that Mr. Kantner advises in- 
tensified cultivation with that defi- 
nite end in view. And it is good ad- 
vice. For any farmer to refrain from 
following the program best calcu- 
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lated to yield him a maximum profit 
within the law would be unrealistic 
in the extreme. 

The value of increased yields of 
price-supported farm products can 
be closely weighed against the cost 
of producing the increase, and until 
we can manage to dispense with the 
profit motive, the individual farmer 
is going to adopt the course that is 
most favorable to his own interests. 
The increase involved, moreover, 
taken by itself, could make no ap- 
preciable impact upon the overall 
supply situation, so the individual 
farmer would lack even an altrustic 
motive for refraining from produc- 
ing to the utmost on his restricted 
acreage. 

But somewhere, somehow, as the 
observations of Secretary Benson 
make crystal clear, there must be 
established something like a condi- 
tion of equilibrium between the 
supply of agricultural products and 
the effective demand for them. And 
this will have to come about 
through a decision on the part of 
the nation’s farmers to forego a 
seeming immediate advantage in 
favor of the long-range benefits that 
will be assured to them by a sound 
and workable agricultural program. 

Even though our legislators ap- 
pear to misapprehend the wishes of 
a large segment of the agricultural 
population, it is hard to understand 
their stubborn adherence to the 
false notion that an uneconomic 
farm program that can only end in 
ruinously overwhelming farm mar- 
ket pressures will prove for very 
long to be the politically popular, 
and therefore politically expedient 
solution to our farm problems that 
it appears to them to be. A recent 
Farm Bureau Federation statement 
put it this way: “The controversy 
with regard to price support levels, 
which has developed in recent 
years, has tended to obscure the 
fundamentals of a sound price sup- 
port and production adjustment 
program. The issue is not between 
high and low supports; it is between 
workable and unworkable pro- 
grams.” (Italics are ours.) At an- 
other point the AFBF says, “Our 
goal is to get food and fiber to peo- 


ple, not to get surpluses into gov- — 
ernment warehouses.” : 

In its many other declarations be- — 
fore Congressional Committees and 
other groups across the country, the 
AFBF has come out flat-footedly 
for a program calling for market 
expansion at home and abroad, 
flexible price supports, and the 
establishment of maximum reserves 
of fertility in the soil. 


In stark contrast to this double- 
distilled best thinking of American 
agriculture, we have the recent ac- 
tion of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in voting to extend for one 
year the rigid 90 per cent price 
supports on basic crops. Economic 
workability appears in the minds of 
many to have no political signifi- 
cance. The philosophy underlying 
President Eisenhower’s recent pro- 
nouncement that “what is right for 
America is politically right,” would 
seem to be foreign to the thinking 
of far too many of our lawmakers. 


But workability will prove, in 
the last analysis, to be the infallible 
test of the ultimate soundness and 
the long-range desirability of all the 
means by which we are seeking to 
improve the stability of our agri- 
cultural economy. Workability, 
moreover, is inexorably geared to 
correct principle and mere political 
nonsense hasn’t a chance of survival 
if it is caught up between these 
two forces. 

The danger in this situation is 
that what began as political non- 
sense may readily lead to the 
development of an economic mon- 
strosity of such unmanageable 
proportions that democratic meth- 
ods and procedures will be utterly 
unable to cope with it. 

It is to be hoped that bankers 
everywhere are making every ef- 
fort in their contacts with the 
farmers of the country to make 
clear to them the elementary fact 
that only a workable farm program 
can be made to work in a free 
economy. 


Editor 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
TRAVELERS CHECK 
SALES KIT? 


Step up your earnings by selling 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS! You keep the 
ENTIRE SELLING COMMISSION —% of 1% 


Here is a new ready-made, ready-to-use advertising 
and promotion campaign to put to work for your bank. 


It offers a wealth of effective material to help you 


NCB raavatens cHscns 
. . . . ~—- 
increase the volume of your commissions through their beth leaker 


sale. Included are NEWSPAPER MATS, all prepared Se 


ee 
e , _ one 900 Cand at ed io 
to run, simply add your bank’s name and address; 3 wearer” 
WINDOW DECALS, SIGNS, BLOTTERS, STATEMENT mame ane ADDEEES OF BANE 
ENCLOSURES ...and the handy pocket-size booklet, 
“THE TRAVELER'S FRIEND,” for distribution to your 


traveling customers. 


sell more National City Bank Travelers Checks and 


Samples of some of these helpful sales aids are in the 

pocket of the kit, plus a stamped return postcard to make it 
convenient for you to order ‘just what you want. All you do 
is fill in the name and address of your bank, the material 


and quantities desired, and mail it to us. 


If you haven't received your new 1954 
NCB SALES KIT, we will send you one on 
request. We can also supply electric 

and lucite signs, posters, three-dimensional 
window displays, radio and TV scripts, 


TV film strips, and pocket calendar cards. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bist tn Url WUide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rates are under renewed pressure following the cut in reserve requirements 
last month. The cut was made, explained the Fed, "in anticipation of estimated 
demands on bank reserves during the summer and fall, taking account of probable 
private financing requirements as well as the Treasury's financing needs." 

But, for the moment, bankers aren't worried about the supply of bank credit; 
they're worried about the demand—and soft rates. One reason: Insurance companies 
and other non-bank lenders are undercutting bank rates by as much as half. 

The 3 per cent prime rate, as a result of all this, is in peril. 

The Fed did not deliberately set out to crack the existing rate structure (as 
some observers would have you believe); instead, their main concern was getting 
the banks in shape to take up most of the $10 billion of new securities the 
Treasury will have to offer for new cash in the next six months. 


For the stock market, lower reserve requirements are bullish. Two sessions 
after the Fed's announcement, the Dow-Jones railroad average bolted through 
previously stubborn resistance around its 1952 top and moved into new high ground 
since November, 1930. Thirty industrials climbed to their highest level since 
October 18, 1929. 


Bond markets, too, are benefiting from the Fed's latest money-easing move. 


Look for the Treasury to borrow $4 or $5 billion in new money this month via 
a tax anticipation certificate due about March 15 of next year. That's the 
prediction of Chicago's famed Government bond panel, i.e., American National's 
James H. Clarke, Harris Trust's Richard H. Wayne, City National's A. E. Wigeland, 
and The First's Leroy F. Winterhalter. For the rest of its '54 new-cash needs, 
say the experts, the Treasury will offer in October another short or slightly longer 
maturity. 


A_ long bond, they think, is unlikely. 


As the 83rd Congress comes down to the wire this month, the hottest 
legislative battle of the session still looms ahead. That's the battle over the 
farm bill. Both farm committees last month voted to extend rigid 90-per-cent- 
of-parity price props under the so-called basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts—for another year. 

But Secretary Benson—with the all out backing of President Eisenhower— 
wants to get a start on his flexible support program right away (see page 16). 
Even if the Benson program is beaten in Congress the President could still veto 
a rigid-support bill, in which case flexibles go into effect automatically. 

So, all and all, Mr. Benson seems likely to get at least a compromise. 


Last_ month Secretary Benson, a man with an intense dislike for Government 
controls, set up the tightest controls over farm production in U.S. history. 
These controls will apply next year regardless of the kind of farm legislation 
on the books. 

The new controls feature a system of “cross-compliance." That means a 
farmer must comply with acreage allotments on all basic crops in order to get 
Government supports for any crop. 


prevent switching from one over-abundant crop to another. 
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speeds the collection 
of checks for you 


If your checks arrive at Lock Box H late in 
the day or during the night, you may be 

sure that they are picked up within an hour 
and immediately processed by the Continental 


Illinois night staff. 


Your checks are kept moving at the Continental 


Illinois Bank—for fast conversion into 








available funds. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Employees Want More Than Money 


A look into the minds of the men and women working in our banks would make 

it clear that the compatibility, understanding, and related factors, which are 

indispensable to human happiness off the job, are just as necessary to the kind 
of satisfaction that makes for happiness on the job. 


By J. F. HOLLAND 


Assistant Vice-President, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


OOD HUMAN RELATIONS is 
G really just a fancy name for 
the ability to get along with 
people. Most of us like to think we 
are reasonable folks. We like to be- 
lieve that everything we say, do, and 
think is controlled by our reason 
and our intelligence. 


The world would be a very dif- 
ferent place if that were true. 
Actually most people, whether they 
admit it or not, are governed by 
their emotions, and the emotions of 
the average person are just as easy 
to upset as the works of a fine 
watch. 


This is especially true in the bank 
management-employee relationship. 

If the minds of an average group 
of employees could be televised to 
see what they really think about 
their department manager, chief 
clerk, branch manager, personnel 
officer and other executives one 
would find respect, fear, confidence, 
suspicion, liking, dislike, contempt, 
genuine friendship, and so on 
throughout the entire gamut of 
human feelings. 

These men and women who work 
for our banks or who in the future 
will work for us are, like all aver- 
age Americans, reasonable people. 
But they are governed by their emo- 
tions, and these emotions in turn 
govern the amount of work they 
produce and the atmosphere which 


of Los Angeles, Calif. 


characterizes the entire department 
or group. 

Sometimes management forgets 
that employees are made of flesh, 
blood and bones and have desires 
and wants the same as others. As 
strange as it may sound, “employ- 
ees want more than the salary which 
they receive.” 


A national bank in Arizona was 
interested in getting to the source of 
any employee dissatisfaction which 
might be present in its organization, 
and sent its employees a series of 
questionnaires asking, among other 
things, for a statement of their ideas 
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as to the details in which their man- 
agers and assistant managers were 
failing to measure up to their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 
Most frequently mentioned was 
management’s failure to: 


1. Compliment good work 

2. Build confidence and enthusiasm 
3. Explain things carefully 

4. Be helpful in times of difficulty 


Each of these is a very important 
factor in sound staff relations, and 
to do them requires less time than 
it does to think about them. 

Another survey conducted by the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles was con- 
ducted by means of a contest in 
which all types of employees were 
asked to express themselves on the 
subject “If I Were the Boss.” The 
results showed that a solid majority 
favored a much closer personal con- 
tact between management and staff, 
and emphasized the importance of 
friendliness and human _ interest. 
Sixty per cent showed a keen in- 
terest in receiving more information 
about the company, its problems, 
and its progress. Eleven and a half 
per cent suggested better working 
conditions. 

Bank management should take 
note of the importance which em- 
ployees give to human relationship 





Compliment good work. 


—the warm sincere personal rela- 
tionship with one another all down 
the line. Employees feel that this 
kindred feeling will promote greater 
harmony because it recognizes that 
they are on the team and employees 
normally are hungry to belong. For 
example, an employee doesn’t like 
to learn of important changes or 
other news regarding his bank by 
reading it in the paper the same 
as anyone else. He likes to be in- 
formed in advance so that he can 
tell his wife and neighbors. This 
increases his loyalty, expands his 
pride, and makes him a good sales- 
man for banking; and those con- 
stituting the bank’s management 
should never overlook the fact that 
employee relations are not merely 
between themselves and their em- 
ployees. They are carried into the 
home and across the back fence 
and out into the community and 
town. It is much better to have the 
wife of an employee compliment the 
bank by saying that her husband 
certainly works for a fine institu- 
tion, than to have her say, “Gee, I 
wish Harry would find another job.” 

Employees will work harder and 
longer satisfied and 
happy and the two conditions most 


if they are 


essential to that situation are com- 
patibility and understanding. It is 
not an uncommon thing, however, 
for employers with the best of in- 
tentions to have staff troubles or 
employee dissatisfaction. These dis- 


satisfactions arise even though 
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wages are satisfactory, hours are 
not excessive, and other conditions 
seem ideal. 


Dissatisfaction of employees fre- 
quently stems from the employer’s 
lack of understanding of the em- 
ployee as a human being. With 
proper leadership, good understand- 
ing, fair treatment, and adequate 
tools, people can do amazing things. 
Left to their own resources, with- 
out interested supervision, they may 
soon take their jobs for granted. 
They will have a tendency to be- 
come automatons who simply go 
through the motions of their mo- 
notonous work. Under such condi- 
tions, they will produce only what 
is required—nothing more. They 
will have no feeling of respon- 
sibility, no pride in their bank, no 
outstanding loyalty, and all too 
often they will look elsewhere for 
employment. 


Interesting Work Tops List 


A great part of our . humanistic 
selling begins right at the welcome 
mat in our vestibule. , 

In a nationwide survey of 15,000 
employees, Opinion Research dis- 
covered some very interesting facts. 
They were interested in finding out 
what the employees wanted from 
management in the order of their 
importance. 

First on the list was interesting 
work, followed by— 


Job security, 

Personal interest by the com- 
pany, in the individual, 
Advancement possibilities, 


Working conditions (and good 
working conditions include, in 
the minds of the employees, 
good bosses), 


Proper handling of complaints, 
Salary, 


General personnel benefit poli- 
cies. 


In a discussion with Dilman 
Smith, vice-president of Opinion 
Research, relative to surveys he 
had made in banking, he commented 
that his researches showed a lack of 
good relations between bank man- 
agement and the rank and file em- 
ployees; that the employees do not 
have the feeling of belonging and 
are not sufficiently enthused. 

The unionization of some banks, 
he said, was entirely due to human 
misunderstanding. White collar em- 
ployees, he continued, do not want 
unionization because they are 
normally better educated and better 
informed, but some have embraced 
it primarily for the purpose of mak- 
ing themselves heard. 

In the course of his talk at our 
Palm Springs Conference on Per- 
sonnel, Lemuel Boulware, vice- 
president of General Electric, stated 
that his company manufactures 
everything from light bulbs to giant 
turbines and would go out of its 


Explain things carefully. 
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Simplified Control 


1. Mechanical endorse- 
ment, control and proof of 
all note transactions—plus 
a record for the borrower. 


2. Faster teller balancing 
with automatic daily totals 
of new loans, loan pay- 
ments and interest. 

3. Continuous flow of work 
to the proof department. 
4. Elimination of pen-and- 
ink operations and many 
auxiliary records. 

5. Proved totals by note 
class for the General 
Ledger. 

6. A complete Liability 
Ledger prepared more 
quickly and easily. 

7. Improved delinquency 
control. 

8. Greater protection 
through improved audit 
control. 
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In the Burroughs exclusive Stream- 
lined Control plan all note forms are 
of a standard size, color-coded to 
identify each type. This uniformity 
permits alphabetical filing—all of 
each customer’s notes together—vyet, 
you can balance each loan class to 
the general ledger by simply listing 
the notes by color. 


This is just one advantage of the new, 
completely mechanized Streamlined 
Control that enforces accuracy and 
simplifies every function of your com- 
mercial loan department. Every loan 
transaction—plus the many others 
that are handled by the loan teller— 
can be organized into a smooth flow 
of work. A complete record of every 
note department transaction is ma- 


chine posted to the note records and 
the daily journal at the time it takes 
place . . . balancing at the end of the 
day becomes just a count of cash. 


This is another modernized banking 
system made possible by versatile 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 


The full story of how this plan over- 
comes loan department problems is 
offered in the portfolio “Streamlined 
Control for the Commercial Loan 
Department.” For complete details, 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
—listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 





How to Measure a Man 


The man's no bigger than the way he treats his fellow man. 

This standard has his measure been since time itself began. 

He’s measured not by tithes or creed, high-sounding though they be; 
Nor by the gold that’s put aside, nor by his sanctity. 

He’s measured not by social rank, when character's the test, 

Nor by his earthly pomp or show, displaying wealth possessed. 

He's measured by his justice, right, his fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings made, his honest, upright way. 

These are his measures, ever near to serve him when they can, 

For man’s no bigger than the way he treats his fellow man. 


—‘County Indexer" as quoted in The West Virginia Banker 


way to learn the cause and extent 
of any customer dissatisfaction there 
might be, so that it might keep the 
business. He went on to say that he, 
as the man in charge of personnel, 
felt that the same degree of sales- 
manship should be applied to the 
problem of removing employee dis- 
satisfaction. A survey of their 200,- 
000 employees revealed that good 
working conditions was first on the 
list of things they wanted from 
management. Then came, in the 
order of their importance, good 
bosses, respectful treatment, and 
fair salary. 

Professor Earl Brooks of Cornell 
University queried several thou- 
sands of employees recently and, 
based on his findings, developed the 
following list of major expecta- 
tions: 


a) Understanding of their problems 
both on and off the job. 

b) Clear directions—knowing what 
is expected of them. 

c) Adequate pay—fair in compari- 
son with others. 

d) Opportunity to learn, develop 
and use skills and knowledge. 
Recognition—being told how 
they are doing. 

Friendly, firm and fair treatment; 
dependable and consistent su- 
pervision—no buck passing. 
Information—the why of their 
jobs and participation in deci- 
sions affecting them. 

Interesting and worthwhile work. 


Freedom of expression—includ- 
ing suggestions and compiaints 
with assurance that they will be 
considered fully and promptly. 
Job security. 


The eight-point Standard Oil 
Company program headed “What 
Makes a Job” lists the following: 
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1. Good pay 


2. Interesting and 


work 


important 


3. Good supervisors 


4. Opportunity :for growth—to 
get ahead 


5. Recognition of good work 

6. Reasonable security 

7. Treatment as human being 

8. Feeling of participation—be- 
longing to a team 


In a recent General Motors Cor- 
poration contest, employees sub- 
mitted 175,000 letters on the subject, 
‘Why I Like My Job.” The average 
letter mentioned seven and a half 
reasons for liking the job, and the 
one most frequently mentioned was 
the boss. 

Factors affecting the emotions of 
the employee play a much larger 


part in achieving job satisfaction 
than those of a more practical na- 
ture. The average bank employee is 
not interested in more money and 
less work alone, but wants even 
more to be able to take pride in his 
job, to be on the team, and to feel 
that he is making a worthy con- 
tribution to the success of his par- 
ticular phase of the work, as well 
as to the end product, whether it be 
a gadget or a service. To achieve 
this feeling on the part of the em- 
ployee is the job of bank manage- 
ment, and its success will depend in 
considerable measure upon its own 
attitude toward those with whom 
it is working. 

In a recent speech at a Chicago 
convention, Dr. William Menninger, 
Topeka’s famed psychiatrist stated: 

“It’s the smart man who recog- 
nizes that all of us are a little queer 
at times.” He pointed out that 70 per 
cent of the people who have to be 
fired are dismissed because “of their 
social incompetence—not because 
of their technical incompetence ... 
Yet so many times, of course, they 
can be helped.” 

Moreover, said Menninger, emo- 
tional troubles account for 85 per 
cent of “stomach trouble” and “a 
very large per cent of heart diffi- 
culties.” ... “It is taken as a matter 
of course that cut fingers, broken 
arms and upset stomachs should 
have immediate attention. But it is 
seldom realized that prompt han- 


Be helpful in times of difficulty. 
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Is there an 
INVITING ENTRANCE 
in your future? 


Fidelity State Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. Herbert Cornell, president 


A. Moorman and Company - ‘ 
Architect and Engineer soi — — 


K A d FIDELITY STATE BANK, Minneapolis, Minn. 
raus-Anderson *s, A view of the bank before Crown's "Better 
General Contractor : viewing" stage of development took place. 


HE modern neat lines of these aluminum entrances by Crown are so appealing in appear- 
ance and construction it’s little wonder many of the better contractors and architects 
recommend them so highly. If you are considering a change to “Better viewing’’ consult your 
architect or contractor about aluminum, bronze or stainless steel entrances by Crown or if you 
prefer write us direct. 
CROW, 


v=? CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


any DEPT. A21 — BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ae 1229 TYLER STREET NORTHEAST ¢« MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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dling of an employee’s emotional 
problems is an equally important 
factor in the prevention of serious 
mental ills... 


“One emotionally disturbed em- 
ployee can mess up a whole depart- 
ment, and if he is a supervisor or 
executive, his personal problems 
may extend their effects even fur- 
ther. Industrial disputes frequently 
arise or become aggravated by the 
mental ill-health of a foreman or 
department head .. .” 


What is needed, in the opinion 
of this authority, is an understand- 
ing by all executives of the im- 
portance of the emotional aspects 
of inter-personal relationships. “The 
most important factor that either 
makes or breaks (corporate rela- 
tionships) is leadership—the job of 
understanding how people feel and 
think, because how they feel and 
think determines what they do... 
I don’t care how many new lounges 
you put in the ladies’ lounge room 
—the things your folks want most, 
you can’t buy. What they want is 
dignity and confidence and belief 
in each other and integrity and 
understanding. 


“The job can add so much or sub- 
tract so much, from these emotional 
and psychological necessities. It 
isn’t a matter of just human ma- 








Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 4, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.071/, per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 4, 1954 


terialism . . . It’s going to pay off in 
cold dollars and cents to manage- 
ment if we could put some of these 
general principles of values, human 


relationships, really into practice 
... It is going to make a lot more 
people have a chance not only to 
make a living but to make a life.” 


Why a Worker Lacks Personal Pride in His Job 


THE CAUSE 
. Lack of Job Ownership. 


. Failure to Understand His 
Contribution to Company's 
Over-all Result. 

. Inability to Get Social 
Satisfaction as a Member 
of the Work Group. 


. Inability to Satisfy Creative 
Ideas. 


. Poor Supervision. 


. Poor Selection and Train- 
ing of Workers. 


. Lack of Recognition of 
Individual Skills in the 
Same Job. 


. Does Not Know Company 
Goals. 


. Does Not Know How he 
Benefits by Doing a Good 
Job—Financially, Person- 
ally, Economically. 


. Does Not Feel Personally 
Responsible for His Work. 

. Loses His Identity in Pro- 
duction Line. 


. He Is Ashamed of His Job 
Title 


. Thinks Company Has Poor 
Public Relations Status 


THE REMEDY 
. Encouragement for a good 
job. Explain the impor- 
tance of the job. Job 
rotation to give workers 
entire picture. Train super- 
visors to set up goals. Hold 
an open house. 
. Explain ‘‘why”’ of job. Bet- 
ter understanding through 
better communications. 


. Train management in hu- 
man relations. Group in- 
centives to help develop 
teamwork. 


. Install suggestion system. 
Attention of foreman when 
approached by an employ- 
ee with an idea. Incentive 
program for future supervi- 
sory positions. Do not hire, 
but up-grade. 

. Better selection and train- 
ing of supervisors. 


. Set up progressive selec- 
tion and training pro- 
cedures. 


. Merit rating and periodic 
discussion with direct su- 
pervisor to find out where 
worker stands. 


. Departmental meetings to 
explain objectives. Employ- 
ee committees to help 
establish goals. 


. Financially: Explanation by 
foreman of pay proce- 
dures. Personally: Establish- 
ment of definite promo- 
tional procedures. Econom- 
ically: Training in basic 
economics. 

. Hold worker directly re- 
sponsible for his work. 

. Merit rating. More per- 
sonal contact with the in- 
dividual worker. Job-rela- 
tions training for foreman. 

. Glamorize the job. He is 
still a clerk, but make him 
proud of his job by having 
a good job title. Systematic 
job evaluation. Give 
thought and careful analy- 
sis to job titles. 

13. Employees should be kept 
up to date about company. 


—AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
(Used with permission) 
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Call collect to Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 
and find out what we can do for you 


We do a lot of trading in government bonds for 
Savings and Loan customers in the Midwest states. 
And there’s no reason in the world why we can’t 
do it for any customer in any state. We'd like to. 
And we are sure we can bring to new customers 
the advantages that have made us one of the 
country’s largest traders. 

Here is a primary market in government secu- 
rities where, under normal market conditions, you 
get a direct and immediate bid or offering, and 
rapid-fire trading. Our Government Bond Depart- 
ment at The First National Bank of Chicago gives 
you all the advantages of modern communications, 
streamlined methods, and more than 90 years of 
experience in handling bonds — whether your trade 
is in thousands or millions. 

We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, 
notes, and other government issues in which 
banks and corporations are principally interested. 


The officers of our Government Bond Depart- 
ment are unusually well equipped—in both expe- 
rience and facilities —to assist you and corporation 
executives with investment programs. As evidence 
of the wide scope of our operations, during the 
past year we had transactions in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts. 

Contact us by telephone, teletype, or telegraph 
—at our expense. For direct connection, use these 


numbers: Long Distance 92, 93, 155, 313. 







GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
Asst. Vice-President 
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L. F. WinTERHALTER 
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The Top of the Financial News 


THEN AND NOW 


With the stock market at its high- 
est level since October 1929, a good 
many businessmen are suffering 
from a bad case of jitters. What 
goes up, they reason, must come 
down; it did in 1929 and it will now. 
But this view isn’t shared by Ben H. 
Wooten, president of First National 
Bank in Dallas. 

Last month Mr. Wooten listed for 
the National Sales Executives Con- 
vention five conditions of 1954 that 
did not exist in 1929: 

1. Today the U.S. is embroiled in 
a tense international situation, and, 
although we’re far from happy 
about it, a costly but stimulating de- 
fense program is assured “for a long 
time.” In 1929, defense outlays were 
negligible. 

2. Under our present philosophy 
of government, “the American peo- 
ple fully expect every means at 
hand to be used in the maintenance 
of full employment, production and 
purchasing power.” In 1929, there 
was no FDIC, no social security, no 
other legislation “of a similar im- 
port.” 

3. Present-day businessmen have 
a new and powerful reason for 
avoiding another bust: A depression 
in the U.S. would be “a great vic- 
tory for the Communists.” 

4. “In the (national) debt and in 
the cost of government you find a 
condition making it imperative that 
the nation’s economy operate at a 
high level. . . . Any decline in in- 
come must, of necessity, be reflected 
in an even proportionately greater 
decline in federal revenues, which 
would force additional deficit fi- 
nancing.” Back in 1929 the entire 
budget was only $3.3 billion and the 
debt stood at a modest $16.9 billion. 

5. Today’s stock market is in 
“much sounder condition” than was 
the one of 1929. Speculation now 
plays “a comparatively small role’; 
margin requirements work against 
speculation, in favor of investment; 
pension funds and investment trust 
funds are an important stabilizing 
factor. 

Concluded Ben Wooten: “The 
prophets of doom have had a hectic 
record, and I do not think they are 
going to improve that record.” 
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BEN H. WOOTEN 
In the market, a new outlook. 


EXPORTER CREDITS 


In recent years U.S. exporters 
often have been unable to match 
credit terms offered by exporters of 
other nations. The reason: Govern- 
ments of these nations insure or 
guarantee exporter credits. Hardest 
hit have been U.S. exporters in 
heavy goods industries. 

Last month A. M. Strong, vice 
president of American National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
stated flatly that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should either set up “‘a special 
fund at the Export-Import Bank for 
credit insurance or guarantees to be 


A. M. STRONG 
In export credit, a new agency? 


extended to American exporters” 
or establish a Government export- 
credit-insurance agency “to cover 
political, economic, and commercial 
risks.” 

In a major address in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Mr. Strong said that 
present credit competition from 
other nations “cannot be met 
through commercial channels. It is 
apparent that American exporters 
are now faced with competition of 
foreign governments rather than 
ordinary trade competition.” 

Ex-Im Bank facilities, according 
to Mr. Strong, “are available mainly 
for development projects abroad 
and the credit is as a rule extended 
to foreign governments and foreign 
establishments. . . . American ex- 
porters evidently cannot count on 
the bank’s assistance in their pres- 
ent predicaments.” 

As a clincher, A. M. Strong issued 
a sober warning: “Soviet Russia 
and her satellites have adopted an 
aggressive foreign trade policy and 
are entering into trade agreements 
with many Western nations” 
(Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, 
India, Norway, Sweden). Right 
now, he said, Russia is offering “‘en- 
ticing conditions”—including longer 
credit terms—to Latin America. 

Apparently some quarters in 
Washington were worried about 
foreign credit competition, too. The 
Foreign Operations Administration 
was reported working on a plan 
that would insure U.S. exporters 
against inconvertibility and ex- 
propriation on sales made to other 
nations on long-term credit. And on 
Capitol Hill, Senate Banking Com- 
mittee Chairman Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.) told the Ex-Im Bank to 
do more about meeting the demand 
for exporter credits. 


BUYING MORE, SELLING MORE 


The Exchange, monthly publica- 
tion of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, reported some interesting 
facts about “who owns stocks”: 
® Institutional investors now hold 
in their portfolios one-third of all 
listed stocks (based on market 
value). 


® Institutions account for one- 
fourth of the Big Board’s public 
trading volume. On two typical 
trading days, banks bought 307,581 
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shares, sold 280,956 shares. Most of 
these transactions were made for 
bank-administered trust and pen- 
sion funds, though mutual savings 
bank trades were included, too. 
Other’ institutional transactions 
(buy and sell) on the same two 
days: mutual funds 203,328 shares, 
closed-end investment trusts 87,733 
shares, insurance companies 92,277 
shares. 


TO THE VICTOR 


After one of the roughest fights in 
the nation’s turbulent railroad his- 
story, Robert R. Young and his 
“bankerless” board won control of 
the mighty New York Central. The 
final count: Young 3.4 million votes, 
William White 2.3 million votes. Mr. 
Young’s victory, it seemed, was as- 
sured by large blocks of stock in 
the hands of a minority of share- 
holders. One tabulation showed that 
65 per cent of the voting share- 
holders had supported the old man- 
agement. Meanwhile, with the 
Central fight in the bag, Texas mil- 
lionaires Clint Murchison and Sid 
Richardson turned their attention 
elsewhere, bought control of Cali- 
fornia’s Del Mar Race Track, with 
which they intend to help a national 
charity. 


UNIFORM CODE 


The controversial Uniform Com- 
mercial Code—which aims to in- 
corporate into one whopping act all 
law relating to commercial transac- 
tions—goes into effect in Pennsyl- 
vania this month. Pennsylvania is 
the first state to have adopted the 
code, though it has been introduced 
in the legislatures of nine other 
states. 

In New York last month the code 
was running into stiff opposition in 
key hearings before the State’s Law 
Revision Commission. Speaking 
against important parts of the code 
were J. Stewart Baker (Chairman 
of Bank of the Manhattan Co.), 
representing the New York Clearing 
House Association, G. Keith Funs- 
ton of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and John J. McCloy, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank. 


Meanwhile, bankers across the 
U.S. were wondering how the code, 
if adopted in their states, would af- 
fect them. Many were getting their 
answer from a new book—Pennsyl- 
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United Press 
ROBERT R. YOUNG 


In the cab, a new engineer. 


vania Banks and the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code (published by 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association). 
Says Chief Author Carl W. Funk: 
“The code will have a profound ef- 
fect on most of the operations of 
Pennsylvania banks. Its most seri- 
ous impact will be in the fields of 
inventory financing, accounts re- 
ceivable financing and consumer 
credit. However, all types of lend- 
ing where the bank looks to per- 
sonal property of any kind as 
security for the repayment of its 
indebtedness, and all transactions 
between the bank and dealers and 
finance companies, whether the 
bank is making loans or is buying 
paper on either a recourse or a non- 
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G. KEITH FUNSTON 
In New York State, a new code? 








recourse basis, are also covered by 
the code... . 

“The code also affects to a lesser 
extent the operations of a bank in 
the field of bank deposits, bank col- 
lections and letters of credit, and 
the activities of a bank as trustee 
under a corporate indenture, and as 
transfer agent and registrar of 
corporate stock.” 


OFFICIAL ANSWER 


Arthur F. Burns, President 
Eisenhower’s top economic adviser, 
likes to keep out of the headlines. 
But last month he figured it was 
time to make an exception; he 
wanted to answer in public charges 
made by Economist Sumner Slichter 
that the Administration “has shown 
a surprising lack of initiative and 
enterprise in fighting recession.” 

Said Mr. Burns at his first press 
conference since coming to Wash- 
ington: Action taken by the Fed to 
ease credit has been “the promptest 
reply, promptest response, to an 
incipient economic decline ever 
taken by a central bank, at least 
in our country.” Actual and pro- 
posed tax cuts, he thought, are 
proving another powerful stimulant. 

Then Mr. Burns looked ahead: 
“Such objective records as we have 
of future business indicate an early 
upturn in economic activity.” But 
if it does not come in the next few 
months, he felt, the Government 
should take new steps. 


ROUSING SUCCESS 


Municipal bond prices had been 
dipping down all spring under a 
deluge of new issues and dealer 
inventories were uncomfortably 
heavy. So, it was with some appre- 
hension that bondmen awaited 
the offering on June 16 of $300 mil- 
lion of New York State Thruway 
Authority revenue bonds—one of 
the largest turnpike financings ever 
undertaken. But, to the surprise of 
many, the deal was a rousing suc- 
cess. 

With this major block out of the 
way in such good shape, and a 
lighter new-issue calendar ahead, 
the tax-exempt market immedi- 
ately firmed. Elated dealers re- 
ported the best business in months, 
some even worried about a shortage 
of “merchandise” before long. 
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Farm Secretary Benson tells 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
HIGH, RIGID PRICE PROPS 


Congress will have to come up with some kind of a farm bill this month. Then 
ike will have to decide whether he’s going to sign the bill or veto it. 

You get current Administration thinking on the farm surplus mess from a ma- 
jor policy statement delivered by Ezra Taft Benson last month. In his state- 
ment, Mr. Benson tells why the existing price support program is not working, 
how his own program would help farmers and the nation. 


GRICULTURE has recently been 
A traveling a pretty rough 

road. Farm income has fallen 
in five out of the past six years. 


Our agricultural problems have 
been aggravated by a_ severe 
drought in parts of our range area 
and by an accumulation of surpluses 
such as this country has never wit- 
nessed before. 

The national farm programs, 
which were intended to bolster 
farm prices and income, obviously 
have not done their job. 

This Administration has pledged 
itself to help agriculture gain a fair 
share of the national income. 

Experience clearly shows that the 
present price support program can- 
not be depended upon to function 
effectively in helping farmers 
achieve this goal. 

We need a new program. 


We need a new program for four 
basic reasons: 


1. Because the present system of 
price support is resulting in back- 
breaking surpluses, and they are 
growing worse all the time. 


2.. Because the present program 
deceives farmers with a pledge of 
support at 90 per cent of parity that 
it does not provide. 


3. Because the present program 
is leading us away from a balanced 
agricultural economy, instead of 
toward it. 


4. Because the present program 
taxes the American people for agri- 
cultural abundance and then tends 
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to deny them the benefits of abund- 
ance: 

Here are the facts about our 
surpluses: 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
today has approximately $6% bil- 
lion invested in farm price support 
operations. Approximately half of 
this total is accounted for by com- 
modities owned outright by CCC. 


Now $6} billion represents more 
than one-fifth of the value of all 
farm marketings for an entire year. 
Slightly more than half of the 1953 
flaxseed crop went under govern- 
ment loan. In addition, 47 per cent 
of the 1953 wheat crop, 41 per cent 


EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Month of decision, 


of the cotton crop, and 29 per 
cent of the peanut crop were placed 
under price supports. 

Early this year, Congress in- 
creased the borrowing authority of 
CCC from $6% billion to $8% bil- 
lion. If we should continue to ac- 
cumulate surplus stocks at the same 
rate during the next year as we 
have in the last year, a further in- 
crease in this borrowing authority 
will be required. 


Today it is costing CCC in excess 
of $700,000 per day—more than one 
quarter of a billion dollars per year 
—just to store these commodities. 

These sobering facts are glossed 
over by the advocates of rigid sup- 
ports. 


The CCC now owns or has under 
loan enough wheat to provide the 
average family in the United States 
with 1,400 loaves of bread—enough 
cotton to make 117 shirts or 91 
house dresses for each family— 
enough corn to provide six months’ 
supply of pork and pork products— 
enough butter for a three months’ 
supply. 

By July 1 our carryover of wheat 
is expected to be more than triple 
what it was in July 1952. By next 
August, our carryover of cotton is 
expected to be three and a half 
times the level of August 1952. By 
next October, stocks of corn are 
expected to be double those of two 
years before. 

We shall have enough wheat and 
cotton on hand to carry us through 
a full year’s domestic use, even if 
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In supplying insurance to meet the constantly changing requirements of the 
leaders of American commerce and industry, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of protection techniques together with the ability to apply 
fresh thinking to current problems. It is this perfect combination of experi- 
ence and initiative that has enabled us to introduce many innovations 
which are today standards of insurance protection. Our record of “Serving 


the Leaders” has been a constant source of personal pride since 1882. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into Which Has Been Merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Why should an 
Institutional Fund 
include 
Common Stocks? 


That’s an important question for any- 
body managing endowment funds, 
pension plans, or charitable founda- 
tions — and naturally we think we 
know the answer. 


But recently, Mr. H. E. Woodruff — 
Vice President in charge of Invest- 
ments for the New York Life In- 
surance Company — answered the 
question so well that we'd like to 
repeat at least part of that answer. 


“Let us start with a million dollars,” 
he said. “If this is invested in a 3% 
bond maturing in 20 years, and the 
interest reinvested at the same rate 
semi-annually, the total dollars re- 
ceived by the end of 20 years would 
amount to $1,814,000. On the other 
hand, the same one million dollars 
if invested in common stock afford- 
ing a 5% return and similarly com- 
pounded would provide a total value 
of $2,685,000 at the end of the 20- 
year period. The difference of 
$871,000 in value represents the re- 
sult of compounding the 2% yield 
differential. Stated another way, if 5% 
dividends were maintained for 20 
years and were set aside each year in 
a fund, the original market value of 
the portfolio could decline by 87% 
and the net value of the fund would 
be the same as that accrued by 3% 
bonds. Don’t forget, 3% money takes 
about 24 years to double itself, but 
only 14 years for 5% money, and 
only 12 years for 6% money.” 


To us that seemed to be a pretty con- 
clusive defense for letting common 
stocks play some part in institutional 
portfolios. 


If you agree, Mr. John Sullivan — 
our partner in charge—will be happy 
to consult with you— in confidence 
of course. 


Simply address him at — 
Department B-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest — for the better things in life 














this year’s crops were a total failure. 

I said that the present program 
deceives farmers by pledging sup- 
port at 90 per cent of parity, but 
does not provide it. Here are the 
the facts: 

We have made an investment of 
nearly $2% billion to support wheat 
at 90 per cent of parity—but the 


| average market price of wheat is 
| only 82 per cent of parity. 


We have made an investment of 
$1.3 billion to support corn at 90 


| per cent of parity—but the average 
| market price of corn is only 80 per 


cent of parity. 
The present program helps least 


| those farmers who need help most; 
| and it helps most those who need 
| it least. 


In Missouri, for example, the five 
largest government loans on the 


| 1953 cotton crop averaged $153,191, 
while the average loan to all cotton 
| farmers in the state was only $395. 


The five largest wheat loans aver- 
aged $39,668, against a state average 


| of $1,695. The five largest corn loans 
| averaged $50,578. The state average 
| was $1,994. 


Now it is obvious, in view of these 


| very large loans, that there must 


have been a tremendous number of 
very small ones to pull the average 
down to the levels indicated. And I 
submit that the difference between 
the loan level and the free market 


| price is not great enough, where 


only a few bushels of grain or a few 
bales of cotton are concerned, to 
give the small farmer any appreci- 


| able degree of financial security. 


The present program has con- 


| tributed to agricultural imbalance 
| by pricing some farm commodities 
| out of their traditional markets. It 


has discouraged balanced conserva- 
tion and soil-building practices by 
maintaining artificial demands for 


| some soil-depleting crops. It has dis- 


turbed the normal relationship be- 


| tween feed and livestock prices. 


I have said that the present pro- 


| gram taxes the American people for 
| abundance only to deny them the 
| full benefits of abundance. 


The eating habits of the American 
people have changed considerably 
in recent decades. I don’t mean that 
the poundage of food consumed per 


person has changed significantly, 
but that the quality of the diet today 


is much different from what it was 


40 or 50 years ago. 

Last year, for example, Ameri- 
cans consumed per person 223 
pounds more of such foods as meats, 
eggs, fish, dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables than they did in 1909. 

Let me repeat that figure—-223 
pounds more of these foods per per- 
son. 


They offset this by eating 222 
pounds less of grain products and 
potatoes. 


This is a vitally important fact. 
It indicates the kind of foods Ameri- 
can buyers want. 

But do we recognize this? On the 
contrary, the existing price sup- 
ports, with their emphasis on the 
“basics,” are bucking the trend of 
consumer food preferences. 

Actually, the basic crops—wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, tobacco and pea- 
nuts—account for only about 23 per 
cent of the Nation’s total farm in- 
come. 

Yet nine-tenths of the $6% bil- 
lion committed to price support 
operations is tied up in the basic 
commodities. Approximately 56 per 
cent of the receipts from all farm 
marketings comes from commodi- 
ties which are not under price sup- 
ports of any kind. 

Although farmers have been led 
to believe that 90 per cent supports 
created high commodity prices, 
actually it was unprecedented war- 
time demands and galloping infla- 
tion which held. farm prices above 
100 per cent of parity between 1942 
and 1952. When those forces abated, 
we were not able to hold wheat, 
corn and peanuts at 90 per cent of 
parity, even with price supports at 
that level. 

Much of our current trouble with 
grain surpluses stems directly from 
the fact that our price support pro- 
grams have encouraged farmers to 
produce cereals as grain rather than 
as animal feed—or to put it another 
way, to produce corn and wheat for 
storage, beyond what Americans 
need—rather than for meat, eggs 
and other livestock products which 
the American people need and will 
buy. 


The carryover of corn next Octo- 
ber 1 is now estimated at 950 mil- 
lion bushels, against 487 million two 
years earlier. Thus, in two crop 
years we are adding 463 million 
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bushels to a carryover which was 
already more than ample. 


At least this much additional corn 


should have been fed, rather than | 
stored. Had it been fed, it would | 
have resulted in an increase in meat | 
and eggs of around two to three | 


per cent per year. 


From a nutritional point of view | 
the American people could easily | 
have used an increase of two or | 
three per cent per year of such | 
foods, and have been better off for | 
it. With more flexibility in prices | 
this probably would have happened. | 


Larger marketings can mean 
higher net income and greater 
stability for producers of livestock 
and livestock products and better 
diets for consumers. 


The same thing is true over the | 


long pull for producers of grain. 


Given some flexibility in prices, we | 
can expand our wheat exports. | 


And we need to do so. 


We have been pricing ourselves | 


out of world markets. Our exports 
of wheat outside the International 
Wheat Agreement during the last 
two years of the pact dropped from 
220 million bushels to only 64 mil- 
lion. Meanwhile, Canada’s non- 


quota sales jumped from 105 mil- 


lion bushels to 161 million. 


And let’s not forget that income | 
from any commodity does not de- | 
pend on price alone. It is price per | 
unit—minus cost—times the num- | 


ber of units sold. 


When excess reserves of grain— 


whether wheat, corn, or other grains 


—pile up in storage, because of | 


rigidly supported prices at unreal- 
istic levels, agriculture suffers. 


Those who buy grain for feed suf- | 


fer immediately. But over the long 


run grain producers suffer also. | 


They suffer from restrictions on 
acreage, from wide fluctuations in 


income, and from consumer resent- 
ment. 


On the other hand, a realistic | 


price support program—geared to 


consumer preferences and present | 
day conditions—will benefit all of | 


agriculture. 


As you know, this Administration 
has proposed a different program— | 


a program which places the em- 
phasis where it belongs. It is a pro- 


gram that will be sound for farmers | 


in the short-run and in the long- 
run. It is a program that will be 
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Now toet Cocaco Panaseurma Arconts Mewes 


For a number of years now Field 
Warehousing has been an 
established method of making 
inventory secured loans. Our 
original monthly tabulated Stock 


> and Value Reports which 


popularized this type of loan by 
substantially reducing the bank’s 
time and expense in controlling 
and appraising these items are 
the standard of the industry. 


We have now modernized and 
improved these time-tested 
reports so that today we are 
again years ahead of the field. 
And our practice of making 
monthly physical inventories for 
our receipt-holders relieves both 
you and your customer of costly 
detail. These exclusive advantages 
plus experienced warehouse 
supervision and high limits of 
comprehensive liability insurance 
are just a few of the reasons for 
calling New York Terminal to 
review any inventory situation. 

A qualified representative will 
show you how to extend maximum 
credit with minimum risk at lower 
cost to you and your customers. 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 











Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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fair to all our people. It will help 
keep America strong. 


Under the new program, and be- 
ginning January 1, 1955, price sup- 
ports would be flexible, rather than 
rigid. They would be geared to 
supply and demand conditions. 

Moreover, all price-supported 
commodities would be placed on a 
fair and comparable basis by. apply- 
ing to all such commodities the new 
or modernized parity formula, be- 
ginning January 1, 1956. To make 
sure that the changeover to modern- 
ized parity would be gradual, any 
reduction in the parity price level 
would be limited to not more than 
5 per cent per year. 


Up to $2% billion worth of the 
present excess reserves of such 
crops as wheat and cotton would be 
frozen—set aside from the market 
in order to give the new program a 
chance to work. 

Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram funds would be used where 
needed to aid farmers in making 
wise adjustments in the use of di- 
verted acres. ? 


A thorough study would be made 
of the problems of smaller farm 
operators. 


Note how these proposals are de- 
signed to correct the four basic 
defects in the present program 
which I mentioned earlier. 

First, they would place more em- 
phasis on the type of agriculture 
needed to produce the kind of diets 
our people want. 

Second, variable supports, plus 
the substitution of modernized 
parity for the out-dated old parity 
formula, would help move more 
farm products into wider use both 
at home and abroad. 

The old parity level is completely 
unrealistic. Under it, parity for 
wheat is 37 cents a bushel higher 
than modernized parity. Corn under 
old parity is 21 cents a bushel higher 
than under modernized parity. Such 
artificial price levels cannot be 
maintained except through regi- 
mentation and even more rigid con- 
trols. 

Third, the $2% billion set-aside 
would give farmers a chance to 


correct unbalanced production pat- 


| terns without carrying the burden 
| of huge surpluses on their backs. 


Meantime, we are taking aggres- 





sive steps here at home as well as in 
world markets to develop new and — 
larger outlets for our farm products, 

Fourth, the use of agricultural 
conservation funds to assist farmers 
in meeting the problem of diverted 
acres would encourage sound land 
use patterns. : 

And the thorough study of the 
needs of small farm operators 
ordered by the President, and al- 
ready under way, can do much to 
correct the economic imbalance that © 
is perhaps the most important long- 
range agricultural problem of all. 

This entire program is one to help 


us achieve balanced farming. 


Actually, there is nothing new 
about flexible price supports. They 
have been a part of our farm pro- 
gram for many years. 

Prior to the Second World War, 
we had flexible supports ranging 
between 52 and 75 per cent of 
parity. Even today we are support- 
ing more commodities on a flexible 
basis than under the high, rigid 
plan. 

The record shows that all recent 
Secretaries of Agriculture have 
favored flexible supports. Mr. Wal- 
lace did and still does. Mr. Wickard 
did. Mr. Anderson did and still does. 
Mr. Brannan did through at least 
a considerable part of his service. 

The platforms of both major 
parties endorsed flexible price sup- 
ports in 1948. These recommenda- 
tions were embodied into law in 
that year and in 1949. All major 
farm organizations backed the prin- 
ciple then, as did overwhelming 
majorities of both parties in Con- 
gress. Certainly the record of over- 
all support for such a program is 
impressive enough to justify a fair 
trial for it now. 

There are some who say: Yes, 
this program is right, but it’s poor 
politics. 

There should be no room for nar- 
row partisan prejudices in this 
question. We are dealing with 
something that affects the welfare 
of all farmers—of all business—of 
all working people—of all con- 
sumers. 

Let us not judge this question 
with bias. Let us judge the present 
program—and the proposed pro- 
gram—on the sole basis of what is 
best for farmers—for consumers— 
and for America. 
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Any bank that has a battery of new Mosler Sate Deposit 
Boxes in its vault knows what they “‘hold”—customers! 
Mighty important ones, too! 

You probably wouldn’t have to check very far to discover 
that your best customers are your “‘safe deposit box” cus- 
tomers. They’re the solid citizens. The bigger depositors. 
The people who give your bank its most valuable business. 


Naturally, you want to hold those customers. You want to 
get as many more as possible. 


That’s why it’s important to take a critical look at your 
safe deposit facilities, now. Decide whether they really 
give your customers the most modern, impregnable pro- 
tection they can obtain anywhere. 


Today, when that kind of protection is required, most 
bankers think almost instinctively of Mosler. During the last 
8 years alone, more than two million Mosler Safe Deposit 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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in it for you? 


Boxes have been installed in banks throughout the world. 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to arm yourself with informa- 
tion about these safe deposit boxes . . . be ready to make 
progress, increase business? Mail the coupon below, or 
write for a Mosler engineering survey, which will indicate 
how you can add new units in your present vault space. 
Do it, now. 


THICK POLISHED or stainless steel 
doors are precision machined 
for exact fit . . . give modern, 
up-to-date appearance to vault. 


MOST ADVANCED safe deposit 
locks in the world are the 
Mosler $5700 and #5900. Over 
800,000 renter key changes are 
possible. 

poc-ccc cll - - - 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dept.  M-7 

32nd Street and Sth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

Please send me complete information about Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes. 


eT 


BANK NAME. 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE____STATE 





Southern Farming Is Changing 


As a group, southeastern farmers are trying to offset the 15-per-cent cut in 
cotton acreage in 1954 by growing more cotton per acre. Many are making 
a partial shift into one phase or another of meat, milk and egg production, in- 
volving substantial outlays of capital and considerable risk of loss. The really 


small farmer will have a particularly hard row to hoe. 


By ARTHUR.H. KANTNER 


Agricultural Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


ment of all cash crops! Put 

more fertilizer on your acres 
remaining in cotton! Cotton cover 
crops will boost your yields—plant 
now! Pay close attention to the de- 
tails of farming—plant, cultivate, 
poison, harvest with maximum 
skill!” That advice flowed to cotton 
and other cash crop farmers last fall 
as the need for marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments became ap- 
parent. 

The advice is sound. Practical 
farmers have proven that they can 
double lint yields on some cotton 
acres by doubling the fertilizer 
used. Others have shown that when 
weevils are threatening, adequate 
applications of insect poison will in- 
sure high yields. The advice is also 
sound from the standpoint of risk 
involved. There is a strong prob- 
ability that the investment in the 
fertilizer, seed, poisons, and labor 
necessary to raise yields in 1954 
will be recovered and a profit 
earned. Moderate-term investments 
that reduce costs this year—possibly 
in a more powerful tractor and at- 
tachments—might be classed as 
moderately low-risk ventures. 
Long-term investments such as 
those necessary for building houses 
for laying hens and installing the 
laying flock carry considerable risk. 
They are harder to gauge as to pay- 
out ability because hoped-for in- 
come in future years is the basis for 
investment. 

Actually, the best alternative of- 
fering immediate hope of holding 
cash receipts high is to raise per- 


B E SURE to plant your full allot- 


*This is a revision of an article by Mr. 
Kantner which appeared in the March 1954 
issue of Bankers Farm Bulletin, published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
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acre yields and the quality of cot- 
ton. That is especially true for those 
growers whose present plan of 
operation is more or less frozen 
because they have already made in- 
vestments in certain types of equip- 
ment and have specific crop rota- 
tions already under way. Farmers 
will play the increased yield angle 
for all it is worth because they sense 
that they should concentrate on the 
crop in which they have the greatest 
comparative advantage. Results ¢an 
be expected to vary from farm to 
farm, however, since there are dis- 
tinct differences in soils, climates, 
sizes of farms, farmers’ control of 
capital, and individual abilities. But 
as a group, southeastern farmers 
are trying to offset the 15-per-cent 
cut in cotton acreage in 1954 by 
growing more cotton per acre. Good 
cotton growing weather, hot and 
dry when the bolls are forming so 
weevil infestation is retarded, will 
help immensely. Although higher 
yields could help offset cotton acre- 
age cuts, many southeastern 
farmers are certain to seek addi- 
tional means of adjusting to the 


restrictions on planting. In one re- 
spect they are fortunate: the need 
to adjust their farm business is not 
a new problem ‘to them. They have 
had experience with adjustments 
brought on by previous acreage 
cuts, by a shortage of labor, and 
more recently by drought. Some 
have had to alter their businesses 
because they cannot compete with 
low-cost cotton production in the 
Mississippi Delta and _ irrigated 
areas in the West. Numbers of Pied- 
mont cotton farmers have been 
forced to become broiler producers 
because of their inability to mech- 
anize cotton production; others have 
shifted to milk production. In the 
Mississippi Delta, where cotton 
production has been readily adapt- 
able to the machine age, farmers 
have tended to pay particularly 
close attention to their cotton crops. 
Consequently, yields there have 
risen significantly. 


Time for Basic Shifts 


In the future, District cotton 
growers are apt to be plagued by 
continued reductions in cotton acre- 


Cotton Acreage in District States 


1953 


STATE ACRES PLANTED 


PERCENTAGE 
_CHANGE 


1954 
ACRES ALLOTTED 


(In Thousands) 


a eae 
Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 
eee ae ee 

District States 
United States ........ 


1,346 —15 
44 ancl 
1,189 hf 
750 —18 
2,080 ny 
681 =i 
6,090 amt § 
21,379 —16 
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age as they attempt to bring pro- | 
duction in balance with supply on | 
a peacetime basis. That prospect in- 
tensifies the need for some long- 
term shifts in their farm businesses. 
Very likely the long-term nature of | 
cotton acreage cuts will cause farm- | 
ers to emphasize plans for growing 
pasture and small grains to support 
various types of livestock produc- 
tion. Farmers, therefore, probably 
figure that 1954 is the best year in 
which to revise their plans and get 
such basic shifts under way. 


Risk in New Enterprises 


The extent to which farmers can 
use their former cotton acres for 
new enterprises or for expansion of 
those already in operation is un- 
certain. Even though setting up a 
new department in the farm busi- 
ness might seem a logical thing to 
do, fewer farmers than might be 
expected will start down the new 
enterprise trail. The risk of new- 
ness may simply be overwhelming | 
for some growers. This is par- 
ticularly true of poultry production 
or the production of such special- | 
ized crops as vegetables and small | 
fruits. For others, a change-over | 
will not be possible because condi- | 
tions for -successful production of | 
other products are not right on their 
farms. Perhaps, for example, the 
type of investment a particular | 
farmer could make to enlarge his | 
income requires certain managerial | 
qualifications which he does not 
have. This is a knotty problem 
whenever there is a need for quick | 
change in business organization. 
The risks could be very high, 
whether the funds are privately 
owned or borrowed. Training to 
handle new enterprises puts a 
heavy burden on the farmer, and if 
he tries to take action to learn, it 
puts a burden on the Extension 
Service, which already appears to 
be heavily loaded by the services 
demanded of it. A significant ques- 
tion is whether the Extension Serv- 
ice can meet such a challenge. 

Farmers electing to alter their 
business with the risks clearly in 
mind are not apt to make drastic 
changes; rather they will stick to 
the production they know and can | 
handle best. New enterprises they | 
bring into their present program | 
will be pretty closely related to | 
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This “Gun” 
is pointed 
at YOU!... 





The embezzler armed with a pen 
is far more dangerous than any 
holdup man with a gun. Consider 
these startling facts: 


Bank embezzlements, now running about $8 million a 
year, are double the 1948 figure! 


Since 1934, embezzlements have caused the financial 
difficulties of one out of every four closed banks insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


A recent report by the F.D.1.C. showed that 16 out of 
the 19 bank mergers they aided during a six-year pe- 
riod, were forced by embezzlements! 


All this emphasizes the need for you to re-examine your Blanket Bond protec- 
tion to make sure that it meets today’s greater risks. One of our Bank 
Specialists will be glad to help you — just call our agent* in your com- 


munity for this service. 


*If you're not sure of his name—write our Agency & Production Department. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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INSTANT ACCEPTANCE-with no questions asked! 


As the original travelers cheque, backed by continuous advertising and promotion 


since 1891, American Express Travelers Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted 
throughout the world. 


ON-THE-SPOT REFUNDS - in case of loss or theft! 


Your customers can obtain on-the-spot refunds at any of the hundreds of American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAVELERS CHEQUES- without charge! 


At any of its world-wide offices, American Express will exchange large denomination 


travelers cheques for smaller denominations at no cost to your customers. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION- throughout the free world! 


In the United States and overseas, American Express will supply your clients with 
valuable tourist and sight-seeing information and will arrange for hotel and ticket reser- 
vations, private auto rentals and will deliver travelers cheques, by mail or cable, any- 
where in the world. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 





UNIFORMED REPRESENTATIVES —at terminals abroad! 


American Express provides courteous, uniformed representatives to serve your cus- 


tomers at principal docksides, airports and rail terminals abroad. They offer inter- 
preter service, help through customs, expert advice on passports, visas and travel regu- 
lations . . .all valuable extras that build good will for you. 


MAIL SERVICE-at all American Express offices! 

At hundreds of offices in the United States and 35 countries throughout the world, 
your customers can receive their personal mail and meet friends. Here is one more 
good reason why American Express Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in popu- 


larity —the first choice of travelers the world over. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE FOR YOU 
BY DOING MORE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES Since /89/ 





those already a part of the farm 
business. A brand new, and per- 
haps unfamiliar, enterprise is a 
more likely addition on big farms, 
since the acreage cuts are greater 
there and the reduction in income 
would also be proportionately 
greater. 


Easier for Big Growers 


The big growers, presumably 
with more assets available than the 
small growers and with greater 
freedom of action in the use of land 
because of the amount of it they 
are farming, should be able to make 
a more satisfactory adjustment in 
the sense of promoting a long-term 
transition in their business. The 
big grower has the advantage of 
being able to embark on more ex- 
tensive types of farming, such as 
beef production, at the same time 
that he is applying greater effort 
on his intensive cotton enterprise. 
The double-barreled effect of di- 
verted acreage shows up in his case. 

The small grower is hurt the 
worst. Logically he should be ex- 
panding his cotton acreage for 
greater efficiency. Instead, the allot- 
ments are causing him to try to 
further intensify his farming, which 
he has to do without adding much 
to his costs or debts. The small 
grower’s problem is acute because, 
by and large, he has limited capital 
resources. Yet in order to intensify, 





ARTHUR H. KANTNER 


he must inject more funds into his 
business, 

Intensified farming on the allotted 
cotton acres can contribute to a 
growth in total supplies and further 
cuts in acreage. Generally speaking, 
farmers also attempt to grow other 
products, such as grain sorghums, 
corn, and soybeans on the land they 
have to take out of cotton. In doing 
so, however, there is the possibility 
that they will contribute to an over- 
supply of those commodities, which 





COTTON: AVERAGE ACREAGE HARVESTED AND 
AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


Sixth District States 


AVG. ACRES 
HARVESTED 
MILLIONS 

14 


1925- 1930- 


1920- 
24 29 34 39 





1935- 


AVG. YIELD 
PER ACRE 


POUNDS 
400 


1940- 1945- 1950- 
44 49 53 


would have a depressing effect on 


their price. Therefore, in switching . 


from cotton to alternatives, farmers 


‘may find that they will have to 


comply with other acreage allot- 
ments. 


One provoking aspect of cross 
compliance with acreage restric- 
tions on a number of crops is that 
such action could end in a tight 
public control of farmers’ business 
actions. And it is possible that farm- 
ers would not fare any better under 
various proposed programs entail- 
ing price reductions as a means 
of holding supplies in line with de- 
mand than they would under an 
extension of the 90 per cent of 
parity price program that would 
call for further sharp cuts in acre- 
age. 

The speed at which the southern 
agricultural industry is taken into 
a rather highly regimented state of 
affairs will be determined by the ex- 
tent to which it is necessary to 
rely upon acreage controls in order 
to achieve a price for cotton that 
is at least 75 per cent of parity. 
Stricter regulation of farmers’ 
plantings would likely come more 
rapidly under continued 90 per cent 
of parity support, but flexible sup- 
port programs designed to put a 
price floor at 75 per cent of parity 
could lead to the same impasse. 


The establishment of a “soil 
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bank” to promote the building-up 
and storing of soil fertility by vari- 
ous conservation practices is offered 
as a possibility for Southern farmers 
who have to shift some of their 
land out of cotton. The desirability 
of conserving agricultural resources 
has, of course, become a part of our 
national philosophy and programs 
to that end are becoming more 
popular. 


Although farmers are not un- 
aware of the need for conservation, 
they are not all in the same boat 
when it comes to absorbing the 
costs of conservation programs. 
Some growers know that enhancing 
and preserving soil fertility profits 
them, so they bear the cost of im- 
proving their land. Many other 
growers have different situations on 
their farms and do not see profits in 
conservation measures. Therefore, 
they are not anxious to expend their 
labor and funds on building a soil 
bank that will profit some future 
owner of their farm. 


In such cases aid from public tax 
funds would conceivably encourage 
these farmers to put former cotton 
land into a fertility build-up pro- 
gram. Significant questions in re- 
gard to making deposits in the soil 
bank which reveal some additional 
problems are: Who should make 
them? How large should they be? 
Who gets the interest? When will 


Value of Cotton Crop Under Assumed Conditions of Price and Yield 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1953 VALUE 
BASED ON 
ACTUAL 
STATE YIELD 
DEM... cori ee 
Florida ... 
Georgia 
MON = cts oe, 
a, ree 
Tennessee 
District States 


United States ......2,597 


221 284 


591 703 
1,825 


ESTIMATED 1954 VALUE* 


(A) BASED ON (B) BASED ON PERCENT CHANGE 
AVG. YIELD 
1942-51 


12] 128 


1953 YIELD 1954 FROM 1953 
PLUS 5% A B 
—18 —13 
—25 —25 
—18 —10 
—40 —16 
—32 —13 
—26 —25 
—28 —14 
—30 —12 


3 3 
94 104 
74 ' 104 
78 80 


2,276 


*The average price received by farmers in 1953 was close to 31.5 cents a pound for lint 
cotton. A similar price is likely to prevail in 1954. 


they be withdrawn? Who gets the 
benefit from the withdrawal? 


Diversion Plans Differ 


Plans for the 1954 crop season 
will vary among farmers, with big 
growers taking a different route 
from that of small growers; and 
with growers having lots of cash 
or borrowing ability adjusting dif- 
ferently from those in more critical 
financial shape. Large planters no 


doubt expect to concentrate on- 


making their cotton production 
more efficient and less dependent 
upon labor. Many of them will use 
the same total tonnage of fertilizer 
as last year on their fewer acres. 
Some will see an advantage in 
putting soil-building crops on their 
diverted acres to restore fertility 


Hatcheries are thriving. 


in preparation for switching part 
of their cotton to that land in sub- 
sequent years; some will buy cattle 
to stock pastures already available. 


A Change to Meat, Milk and Eggs 


The more prosperous large grow- 
ers can better afford to take the 
risks inherent in making long-term 
investments that will bring returns 
a few years hence. Unquestionably 
some of those men plan to shift 
land to pasture, hay, corn, and 
small grain crops to widen their 
base for a foundation cattle herd. 
Others, with labor particularly 
skilled in handling hens, will risk 
the high investment per hen needed 
to get a laying enterprise started. 
A few, with high-yielding corn land 
and favorably located with respect 
to livestock markets, will plant corn 
on former cotton land and establish 
a swine herd to eat the corn they 
grow. 


Though large growers who are 
financially strong may see profits 
in substituting other cash crops like 
soybeans for cotton, that alternative 
is more likely to be exploited by 
the less well-to-do planter who is 
farming a relatively large tract; he 
is apt to concentrate on gaining the 
maximum cash receipts in 1954. 
Sweet potatoes, soybeans, canning 
vegetables, or cabbage seem a more 
probable first choice for such farm- 
ers. 


Farmers with somewhat smaller 
operations will seek to organize 
their cotton production around 
whatever assured labor supply they 
have. They are likely to put some 
kind of livestock on their farms so 
they can make more use of their 
labor throughout the year. A herd 
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Milk 


of milk cows may eventually be set 
up on some of these moderate size 
farms where the control of labor is 
pretty tight, where personal funds 
or credit is available, and where 
markets are adequate. Two needs 
will restrain the speed of dairy de- 
velopment on such farms in 1954: 
the need to build pastures and the 
need to have a reasonably skilled 
dairy herdsman on the farm. 


Many Obstacles for Small Farmers 


Really small cotton producers, 
unable to expand the crop they are 
best trained to grow, unable to hold 
labor on their farms, unable to 
mechanize their cotton production 
adequately, prevented from de- 
veloping much pasture because of 
the small acreages farmed, and 
probably hampered by lack of 
funds, will have a difficult row to 
hoe. Increased fertilizer application 
on the fewer acres of cotton will be 
unattractive to them since they 
will be striving to hold down cash 
outlays. Many small farmers who 
have to give up some cotton acres 
are undoubtedly going to plant corn 
for grain; that appears to them to 
be the least disadvantageous use 
for their former cotton land. They 
will be concerned about the market 
price of corn next fall. Their ability 
to get certification for a corn sup- 
port loan is hampered by lack of 
storage facilities. Of course, some 
of the small growers who plant corn 
will add a few more sows to their 
farm business and raise some pigs 
for commercial slaughter. But they 
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are not likely to look to sows for a 
big part of their income simply be- 
cause they will not have enough 
grain to feed many pigs to high 
quality and because it is too costly 
to buy the feed. 

Undoubtedly, growing broilers on 
a commercial scale will seem to 


small farmers a feasible way to 
raise their cash incomes fast and by 
sizable amounts. Lack of marketing 
facilities for broilers, however, re- 
mains a major drag on the entrance 
of farmers into broiler production 
in some areas. Shipping the live 
birds any substantial distance to a 
dressing plant cuts into profits be- 
cause many of them lose weight or 
die en route. 

After surveying these alterna- 
tives, the very small cotton pro- 
ducers may decide to seek part- 
time or full-time work off the farm. 
The current wave of _ industrial 
growth in parts of the cotton South 
gives such a man hope that he can 
market his labor; and if he gets a 
city job he becomes a market for 
those farmers who shift to produc- 
ing milk, meat, and eggs. 


For a discussion of the signifi- 
cance of this article as related 
to the Administration's farm 
program, see editorial on page 





Australia's 


Continuing Development 


Designed to provide factual information for businessmen 
this new booklet is now available on request. 


111 pages packed with carefully selected facts, graphs, 
maps, and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, 
the people, primary and manufacturing industry, power 
resources, trade, transport and communications, private 
and public finance, and the social pattern. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Established 1835) 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD, 
(Established 1837) 


Overseas Department: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Over 780 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
in Fiji and Papua, and in London. 





FOR LOWEST |} 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer com- 
bines microfilmer and film reader in one 
compact unit. Semi-automatic in oper- 
ation. You simply press a button to get 
your pictures. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer is a 
desk-top unit with built-in automatic 
feeder. It photographs over 500 check 
fronts per minute at 40-1 reduction 
ratio, highest available today. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer 
1s a low-cost efficient unit which photo- 
graphs the fronts, or fronts and backs of 
documents consecutively across the full 


width of the film. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
photographs the fronts and backs of 
checks simultaneously at high speed and 
high-reduction ratio. Endorses or can- 
cels in same operation, too. 


The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 
photographs fronts and backs simul- 
taneously at 40-1 reduction ratio, 
highest available today. Six additional 
features. 
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PER-PICTURE COST 


that fits your requirements | 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer fea- 
tures Duo-type recording at high-reduc- 
tion ratio! It also photographs documents 
up to 14 inches wide across the full 
width of the film. 


Ps. See the sensational Kodak 

Verifax Printer, now distributed 
nationally by Recordak. It makes 3 
copies of a document in | minute... 
for less than 4¢ each. 
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at lowest cost when you go to Recordak. 


For Recordak, you see, has 6 different 
types of microfilmers designed for all requirements, 
all budgets. Thus, you never have to pay for fea- 
tures or refinements which you can’t use profitably. 


If, for example, a Recordak Junior Microfilmer, 
priced as low as $450, will do your job best—we'll 
tell you so. That’s how we’ve built our business 
through the years. And it’s one of the important 
reasons why Recordak customers have been getting 
more for their microfilming dollar right along. 


So if you want to take 500 pictures a day or 
25,000, get in touch with Recordak now. You'll find 
a microfilmer that’s just right for you . . . and you 
can buy or rent it at surprisingly low cost. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 444 Madison Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 














2nd of a series on European banking 


REPORT FROM SWEDEN 


Here, from the economic adviser of Sweden's largest bank, 
is a comprehensive report on present-day Swedish banking. 


By LARS-ERIK THUNHOLM 


Economic Adviser, Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm 


URING the last four decades, 
D commercial banking in 

Sweden has been marked by 
a heavy concentration of resources. 
In 1910 there were 80 banks and 
625 banking offices in Sweden. To- 
day there are 1,032 offices, but only 
17 banks. 


You get a further idea of the 
extent of banking concentration in 
Sweden from table 1. The five larg- 
est banks account for about 80 per 
cent of the country’s banking re- 
sources. 


Swedish banks are of the joint- 
stock, limited-liability type, though 
the word enskilda (private), still 
appears in the names of those that 
once held shareholders personally 
responsible for the bank’s lia- 
bilities. The Sveriges Kreditbank 
is government owned but operates 
along the same lines as its privately- 
owned counterparts. 


Even though the “Big Five” oc- 
cupy a predominant position in 


Swedish banking, several of the 
provincial banks boast very old 
traditions and play a decisive role 
in the economies of their areas. 
Most of the provincial banks also 
maintain an office in Stockholm, 
through which they engage in for- 
eign exchange transactions and in 
the financing of foreign trade, 
though of course the bulk of foreign 
business is handled by the Big Five. 


It is worth noting here that none, 


of the Swedish banks maintain 
branches abroad, nor do any for- 
eign banks have branches in 
Sweden. 


Loans: 66% of Resources 


Swedish banks employ the bulk 
of their resources in their lending 
activities (see table 2). Thus at the 
end of 1953 the ratio of loans and 
discounts to total assets stood at 66 
per cent. 

In 1950 the ratio was 77 per cent, 
and loans and discounts actually 


Table 1: Structure of the Swedish Commercial 
Banking System 
(December 1953) 


Number of 
__ Offices 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Sveriges Kreditbank 
Goeteborgs Bank 


12 provincial and local 
banks 


The whole commercial 
banking system 


32 


309 
209 52 
18 24 
59 17 


Capital & 
Reserves 
(millions of dollars) 4 

$60 $615 
607 
244 
201 
19 176 


Deposits 


51 452 


223 2295 
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exceeded deposit. Before World 
War II such was the rule rather 
than the exception. It was not until 
the war years—when the normal 
demand for business loans fell off 
and the government had to resort to 
the banking system for its deficit fi- 
nan¢cing—that the banks began to 
invest in government securities to 
any considerable extent. By 1945 
the ratio of investments to total as- 
sets had increased to about 25 per 
cent, compared with 3 per cent in 
1938. 

At the end of the war, the struc- 
ture of bank assets was regarded as 
a quite abnormal one. So—as the 
demand for loans picked up—the 
banks let their holdings of govern- 
ment securities run down. But in 
the last few years Swedish banks 
have again added to holdings of 
governments. (Meanwhile, loans 
and discounts have stabilized at 
about 70 per cent of resources.) To 
some extent, this latest develop- 
ment is a result of official efforts to 
regulate credit and liquidity policies 
of banks. 


Treasury Bills Main Reserve 

Cash held by Swedish banks in 
the postwar years has ranged be- 
tween 4 per cent and 7 per cent of 
assets. While this figure is sub- 
stantially lower than the 10 per 
cent shown in 1938, nowadays in- 
vestment portfolios are considered 
the main liquidity reserve. 

Investments consist almost ex- 
clusively of treasury bills and other 
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Table 2: Principal Assets and Liabilities of Swedish 
Commercial Banks as a Percentage of Total Assets 


Cash 
Holdings 
10.0% 
3.8 
a7 
6.7 
7.4 
4.3 


Investments 


3.2% 
23.8 

9.3 
13.2 
12.7 
22.3 


64.7 
77.3 
72.5 
72.7 
66.1 





short-term government securities. 
The banks do not as a rule invest 
in governments with a longer ma- 
turity than five years. 

Theoretically, commercial bills 
(included in “loans and discounts” ) 
constitute another liquid reserve, 
because the bills can be discounted 
at the Riksbank (the central bank 
of Sweden). Since the early 1930’s, 
however, the practice of discounting 
bills has not been common. Instead, 
it is being reserved for times of 
exceptional strain. 

In February 1952, a system of 


| “liquidity ratios” was introduced by 
| Riksbank officials, with the volun- 


tary co-operation of the banks. 
However, liquidity regulation—an 
outgrowth of strong inflationary 
pressures in the Swedish economy 
—is regarded as only temporary. 


In Effect, Long-Term Loans 


Lending activities of Swedish 
banks are closely regulated by law. 
Two features of the regulation stand 
out: First, the banks can make only 
short term loans; second, bankers 
must require a specific security for 
all loans, either in the form of col- 
lateral or of a co-signature. 

A bank loan in Sweden can thus, 
as a rule, be obtained only for a 
period of six months or at the ut- 
most one year. The term-loans 
that have become such an important 
feature in U.S. banking are quite 
unknown in Sweden. For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, the re- 
quirement that Swedish bank loans 
be of a short-term nature is only a 
formality. In practice, these short- 
term loans are often renewed at 
maturity, and eventually become, in 
effect, long-term loans. 

Traditionally, Swedish banks 
have supplied credit not only for 
working capital purposes but also 
for expansion of plant and equip- 
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Loans & 
Discounts 


72.9% 


Deposits 


Total 
Assets 


100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Capital 
Accounts 


12.4% 
9.2 
8.5 
79 
8.3 
7.7 


70.6% 
75.8 
747. 
749 
76.5 
78.8 


ment. Such financing is facilitated | 


by the fact that the banks also act 
as intermediaries between borrow- 
ers and investors in the bond 
market. Sweden has no special in- 
vestment banks or underwriting 
houses. Bond issues are floated by 
commercial banks, which act either 
as underwriters or as selling agents. 

Thus the normal procedure of in- 
dustrial financing in Sweden is for 
a bank to advance, on a short-term 


basis, the funds needed for plant | 


and equipment. Then, as soon as 


actual construction and installation 
have been completed, the bank ar- | 


ranges to float a bond issue, the 
proceeds of which are used by the 
borrower to pay back the bank loan. 


Swedish banks can participate in | 
industrial enterprises only through | 
The law forbids | 


debt financing. 
them to hold shares, either for in- 
vestment or as underwriters. How- 
ever, they do act as stock brokers. 

Of the total loans and discounts 
outstanding at the end of 1953, 
about 50 per cent were loans to in- 
dustry, trade, and transport—the 
principal customers of Swedish 
banks (see table 3). 





TABLE 3: CLASSIFICATION OF 
BANK LOANS 
(November 1953) 


Industry 
Trade & services 22.9 
Transport 3.3 
Agriculture 4.1 
Local authorities 1.0 
Insurance & finance 2.9 
Building & construction 

housing 33.6 
Personal & sundry credits 10.1 

Total advances 100.0% 


Building and construction loans 
are important, too, and normally the 


financing of residential construction 
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Your *‘Ad" Reverse Side 


Put your bank's name, address and 
services in pocket or purse with 


HILL LUCKY COINS 


A proven, powerful, low-cost busi- 
ness builder, including genuine 
U.S.A. penny 


WRITE for FREE SAMPLE or order 


Prices F.O.B. our Factory 
1000. . .$66 per M 5000. . .$52 perM 
10000. . .$44 perM 


2500. . .$62 perM 
(Beaded key chains extra if desired) 





HILL SPECIALTIES inc. 


Advertising Specialties, Calendars and Premiums 
222 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone OXford 7-3666 
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IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. .. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 











Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 





Night scene in Stockholm. 


is handled almost exclusively by 
commercial banks. Personal loans 
account for only about 10 per cent 
of the total; and consumer financing 
is far less important in Sweden 
than in America. 


Time Deposit Most Important 


In table 4 you see another strik- 
ing difference between Swedish 
banking and U.S. banking: Nearly 
80 per cent of all Swedish deposits 
are in time and savings accounts. 
This very high proportion is ex- 
plained by two facts: 


1. The check is not widely used 
as a means of payment in Sweden 
except by business concerns. And 
even the big business concerns 
normally keep substantial amounts 
on time deposit. 


2. Savings habits of the Swedish 


are very conservative. As a rule, 
they do not buy bonds and shares, 
but prefer to let the banks assume 
the trouble and risk connected with 
investment. 

No interest is paid on demand 
deposits, but on the other hand 
there are no service charges or con- 
ditions requiring the maintenance 
of minimum balances. (In several 
European countries, demand de- 
posits do earn interest.) On short- 
term deposits (14 days’ notice) the 
present rate is 3% per cent. On time 
deposits the rate varies according 
to the period of notice (2-6 months) 
from 1% per cent to 3 per cent. 
On savings balances the banks pay 
2% per cent. 

The comparatively high rates 
paid depositors in Sweden are 
partly the result of stiff competi- 
tion from other financial institu- 


Table 4: Classification of Deposits in Commercial Banks 


Check 
Account 


Short-term 
Deposit Account 


Total 
Deposits 


Time 
Deposits 


Savings 
Deposits 





22.2% 
24.9 
21.9 
23.2 
22.6 
19.4 


4.9% 
14.9 
2.2 
Pd 
yr 
2.5 


100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


54.9% 
41.9 
58.4 
59.3 
57.3 
62.4 


18.1% 
18.2 
17.5 
15.7 
17.4 
15.7 


pa 


tions, notably savings banks and the 
Post Office Savings Bank (see table 
5). In the field of agriculture, com- 
mercial banks compete with agri- 
cultural credit associations. 


Earnings Satisfactory 


Rates charged on loans, on the 
other hand, are comparatively low: 
mostly between 3 per cent and 5 per 
cent. The lowest discount rate for 
commercial bills is 3 per cent; dis- 
count rates on Treasury bills at 
present range from 1.6 per cent on 
3-month bills to 2.4 per cent on 
13-month bills. 

Obviously the margin between 
loan and investment rates and de- 
posit rates is rather slender. Yet, 
net interest earnings make up about 
60-65 per cent of the banks’ total 
gross earnings. The balance is very 
largely accounted for by commis- 
sions and other charges. Such earn- 
ings accrue to the banks mainly 
from commission on overdrafts, 
from foreign business transactions, 
capital issuing activities, stock- 
broking activities, and trust busi- 
ness. 

As a whole, the postwar period 
has been fairly satisfactory to 
Swedish banks from an earnings 
point of view. The slender interest 
margin has been compensated for 
by a steady increase in business and 
also by a far-reaching process of 
mechanization and improvement in 
operating methods. 

Thus, most of the banks have 
been able to increase their divi- 
dends in recent years and also to 
accumulate substantial reserves. 


Central Bank Helps Fix Rates 


The Riksbank is firmly estab- 
lished in the Swedish credit sys- 
tem, and it has at its command all 
the regular weapons of money 
policy by which a central bank 
steers developments in the credit 
market. Its discount rate is tradi- 





Since 1933 
ESTATE APPRAISALS 


For Tax & Insurance Purposes 
Specialist in Residence Furnishings, Works of 
Art, Jewelry, Paintings, Oriental Rugs. 


HERBERT H. GALKA 


88 University Place New York 3, N. Y. 
Member of Appraisers Ass'n of America 
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MAKE IT EASY 


New business men in banks seldom 
participate in the purchase of checks, but 
they are interested in making it easy for 
their customers to get the style of check 


they want. That is why so many of them 


““standardized”’ checks and, as a result, 
with slight modification almost any 
style of special check can now be secured 
promptly and at low cost. 
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What's the Law? 


Assignment of Life Insurance Policies 


Question: Mrs. Doe, the widow of John Doe, recently 
deceased, sued N Bank to recover the balance of the 
proceeds derived from certain insurance policies col- 
lected by the bank, which policies had been assigned 
to the bank as security for the payment of Doe’s 
obligations to the bank. The assignment (in which 
Mrs. Doe had joined) provided: ‘The proceeds of the 
policies are assigned as collateral security for any and 
all liabilities of the undersigned, or any of them to 
the assignee, either non-existing or that may hereafter 
arise in the ordinary course of business between any 
of the undersigned and the assignee.” Doe com- 
mitted suicide. Would N Bank be entitled to collect 
the proceeds of the policies and apply them against: 
(1) Doe’s unpaid notes to the bank executed after the 
assignment? (2) Dishonored notes of third persons 
discounted by Doe with the bank after the execution 
of the assignment? (3) ‘“Kited” checks drawn by Doe 
on other banks payable to N Bank? 


Answer: Yes. The Supreme Court of Florida held 
that N Bank could apply the proceeds in any of the 
ways mentioned. The purpose of the “arising in the 
ordinary course of business” provision in the assign- 
ment was to prevent Doe’s estate from making the 
argument that the whole assignment was invalid as 
against public policy, since it would permit the bank 
to purchase Doe’s paper from third persons at a dis- 
count, and make a profit by ultimately applying the 
proceeds of the insurance policies to the paper. (Silva 
v. Exchange Nat’] Bank of Tampa, 54 So. (2) 370) 


G.I. Loans 


Question: The Veterans Administration appraisal on 
a house was $500 below the proposed sale price. N 
Bank, fearing that it might lose the mortgage loan, 
urged the veteran to make a “side payment” to the 
seller. Would the bank be liable to the veteran for 
treble damages ($1,500) even though the bank never 
received any part of the side payment? 


Answer: Yes. The federal statute provides: “Who- 
ever knowingly makes, effects or participates in a 
sale of any property to a veteran for a conSideration 
in excess of the reasonable value of such property (as 
determined by the VA appraisal), shall, if the veteran 
pays for such property in whole or in part with the 
proceeds of a loan guaranteed by the VA, be liable 
for three times the amount of such excess considera- 
tion irrespective of whether such person has received 
any part thereof.” (38 U.S.C. Sec. 694 c-1) 


Mortgage on Stock in Trade 


Question: A Texas bank loaned Jones, a customer, 
$15,000, secured by a chattel mortgage on certain 
electrical equipment. The mortgage was properly 


36 


Question: 


recorded, and the equipment subject to the bank’s 


lien was always tagged with the name of the bank. 
Moreover, the proceeds of all sales of equipment were 
always accounted for and earmarked for the bank. 
Jones went into bankruptcy. The Texas Bulk Sales 
Act provides: “Every mortgage . . . attempted to be 
given by the owner of any stock of goods daily ex- 
posed to sale in the regular course of business, and 
contemplating a continuance of the possession of said 
goods by the owner, shall be deemed fraudulent and 
void.” Did the chattel mortgage given by Jones to 
the bank come within the scope of the Texas statute? 


Answer: Yes. The U.S. Court of Appeals held that 
the chattel mortgage was invalid under the statute 
since the electrical equipment was always offered for 
sale. (City Nat’l Bank of Houston v. Phillips, 190 Fed. 
(2) 97) 


Microfilms in Evidence 


Are microfilms of records now admissible 
in evidence in Federal courts, even where the original 
records were intentionally destroyed? 


Answer: Yes. The federal statute now permits photo- 
graphic reproductions of business records to be ad- 
mitted in evidence in the Federal courts. (28 U.S. 
Code, Sec. 1732 (b)) 


Bank as Holder in Due Course 


Question: On May 27, Jones purchased from Smith 
a truck in payment for which he gave Smith his check 
for $1,500 drawn on S Bank. On May 28, Smith de- 
posited the check in N Bank, and on the same day, 
N Bank permitted Smith to draw out the amount. 
The check was forwarded to S Bank through regular 
banking channels, and was returned some days later 
with the notation, “Payment Stopped.” The evidence 
disclosed that on May 29, Smith requested Jones to 
pay him (Smith) the face value of the check, repre- 
senting to Jones that he was in urgent need of money. 
In this connection, Smith told Jones that he had not 
drawn any money on the check at N Bank, but had 
deposited it for collection, and exhibited to Jones a 
deposit slip (which Jones later testified had written 
across its face in lead pencil the words “For Col- 
lection,”) and suggested to Jones that he stop pay- 
ment on the check at S Bank. Whereupon, Jones paid 
Smith the amount of the check and stopped payment 
on it at S Bank. N Bank commenced suit against 
Jones for the amount of the check, alleging that it 
was the owner of the check in good faith, for value 
and without notice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person negotiating it. 
Could N Bank recover? 


Answer: Yes. N Bank became the owner and holder 
of the check for value in due course, and therefore 
could recover from the drawer (Jones) notwithstand- 
ing the issuance of the stop payment order. (First 
Nat’l Bank of Quitman v. Moore, Cir. Ct. App. Tex., 
220 S.W. (2) 694) 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater Profits 
Through Lower Costs 


Two Keys to Faster Reference, Greater Accuracy 
in your Bank’s Customer Information File 


> 2292 


Vertical Method with Convé-Filer 


The Winters National Bank and Trust 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, has approx- 
imately 156,000 reference cards in its 
Customer Information File, yet aver- 
age reference time is less than one 


minute, thanks to mechanized vertical 
filing. Moreover, increased reference 
capacity in 60% less space has resulted 
from the installation of these Convé- 
Filers, according to CIF Supervisor, 
Josephine Steger. As Miss Steger says, 
“This new filing system has served a 
dual role in overcoming our space 
problem and also in putting our rec- 
ords in more workable order.” 

Electrically-powered Convé-Filer 
delivers any desired card (from 50,000 
to 200,000) to its comfortably seated 
operator in seconds, with push button 
efficiency ... pays for itself in one to 
four years. Learn more about this 
mechanized tool for modern bank 
management by circling free folder 
LBV160 on the coupon. 


Here's An Efficient, 
Simple Way to Improve 
Your Customer Relations 


“Prior to installing your electric type- 
writer,” writes a midwest banker, “we 
were not always too well pleased with 
the appearance of our correspondence. 
Now we are consistently turning out 
evenly printed, sharply defined let- 
ters.” Many bankers find the Reming- 
ton electric typewriter helps them 
make a better impression in executive 
and business development letters. 
“Also”, writes the same banker, “to 
secure the required number of carbon 
copies on reports frequently meant 
Several writings. Now a dozen good 
carbon copies are no more of a problem 
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Visible Method with Chaindex.... 


The Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land runs its highly efficient Customer 
Information File via the visible 
method, using Chaindex for accuracy 
and Kardex for speed. With Chdindex, 
records are printed directly from 
address plates at the time and origin 
of the account, thus eliminating trans- 
cription errors. Then the Chaindex 
cards are locked into Kardex pockets, 
eliminating lost and jumbled records 
and utilizing Kardex visibility to 
assure speedy fingertip reference. 
Plug-in phones let the clerks answer 
inquiries right from the file, without 
withdrawing records. See folder SN728 
on Central National’s application of 


Chaindex, and MC731 (on a loan basis) 
for a complete explanation of the 
Mechanized Chaindex system for a 
time and money-saving Customer In- 
formation File. 


than one.” You'll find it saves time and 
effort on lots of work such as manifold 
loan tickets, security and trust records, 
purchase records and statements. Ask 
for brochure RE8612. 
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Fully Automatic Model 99 
Printing Calculator 
Sets New Sales Records 


Sales of the new Model 99 Printing 
Calculator are snowballing at an un- 
precedented rate. The reason—this is 
the first fully automatic printing cal- 
culator to combine in one machine the 
eight efficiency features you'll find de- 
scribed in the folder offered below. 

Here’s the perfect answer to all your 
figuring problems. It automatically 
multiplies, divides, adds, and subtracts 
amounts up to ten trillion. It proves 
and prints every calculation on the 
tape...can be used both as a calcu- 
lator and as an adding-listing machine. 

Get all the facts about the Model 99 
Printing Calculator. Check C669 on 
the coupon. 


Remington. Flan. 


Room 1736, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
LBV160 SN728 MC731 
RE8612 C669 
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Diego Evening ‘Tribune Photo by Al Sund. 


Bank of America Host to 


Air Tour of California 


HIRTY-THREE financial editors and 
Sccanien each of whom repre- 
sented a national periodical or a 
metropolitan daily, recently made 
an intensive air tour of California 
as guests of the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Asso- 
ciation, which is this year celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. 

First stage of the tour was the 
trip from New York via Chicago to 
San Francisco aboard the TWA’s 
Super-Constellation “San Fran- 
cisco Ambassador,” which was fol- 
lowed by a week of looking and 
listening, the like of which few, if 


any, had ever experienced. 

Only a book of some dimensions 
could suffice to do full justice to a 
story of that week, but here is a 
brief outline of it for the record. 


Monday: Began with a briefing 
on the activities of the bank and 
the part it has played in the de- 
velopment of California by its presi- 
dent, S. Clark Beise and several of 
his associates. Lunched at San 
Franciso’s famed Bohemian Club, 
and spent the afternoon enjoying a 
bus tour of the city and its en- 
virons, which included a visit to the 
University of California’s 4,000-ton 





and UNIT STORING of LOOSE COINS 


only 
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STAMP WORKS, 
205 W. MADISON ST 


+ maintenance free . . . 


Simple to use . . 
eccurate and fast! Dispenses single coins 
rapidly and stores in exact unit of 10. 
Indispensable for efficient handling of 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. 


10 Day Free Trial 


INC. 


CHICAGO 6, IL* 





A Luncheon Stopover at El Centro 


Back row (I. to r.): Charles R. Bennett. U.S. 
Investor, New York; James’ Boynton, Detroit 
Times; John Bryan, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Harold Bunce, New York World Telegram-Sun; 
Thomas M. Clark, Des Moines Register; Eugene 
Dickhuth, New York Herald Tribune; Hedley 
Donovan, Fortune Magazine, New York; Gerald 
Dreyer, Indianapolis News; Jack Dudley, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer; Robert C. Ellis, Newark News, 
and Dr. David Grove, San Francisco, Bank of 
America. 

Middle row (I. to r.): George Ericson, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston; W. N. Gilling- 
ham, Business Week, New York; Leslie Gould, 
New York Journal American; F. S. Heaberlin, 
St. Paul Dispatch; Robert Kelium, Indianapolis 
Star; Morris B. Kerr, Boston Post; A. E. Magnell, 
Hartford Courant; Lafayette Marchand, Boston 
Globe; Frank H. McConnell, Financial World, 
New York; Pinkney McLean, Baltimore News- 
Post; Clem Morgello, Newsweek, New York; 
Arnold Tschudy, New York, and Edwin Mec- 
Innis, San Francisco, bank vice-presidents. 

First row (I. to r.): C. Barron Otis, American 
Banker, New York; J. H. Peters, Bankers 
Monthly, Chicago; Walter Pierre, Detroit Free 
Press; Louis Saxon, Chicago-Herald American; 
Sol Schulman, Louisville Courier-Journal; Elmer 
Shankland, Forbes Publishing Co., New York; 
Donald C. Spaulding, Nation's Business, Wash- 
ingtor; Roscoe D. Treier, Toledo Blade; Ray- 
mond Trigger, Investment Dealers’ Digest, 
New York; Milton Van Slyck, Journal of Com- 
merce, New York; Elmer Walzer, United Press, 
New York; Carl Wente, San Francisco bank 
board member; Walter Braunschweiger, Los 
Angeles, bank executive vice-president, and 
Glenn E. Carter, Los Angeles, Bank of Ameri- 
ca assistant vice-president. 


cyclotron. A “gang dinner and 
lively panel brawl” at San Fran- 
cisco’s Press Club wound up the day. 


Tuesday: More sight-seeing, fol- 
lowed by a somewhat circuitous 
flight which ventured within a few 
hundred feet of the tip of Mt. 
Shasta. Down for luncheon at 
Eureka, in the heart of the redwood 
country; then back to Sacramento 
for dinner, with Governor Goodwin 
J. Knight and many other state- 
house notables. Throughout the day 
and the remainder of the tour, Carl 
Wente, former president and now a 
director and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the B of A, inter- 
mittently took over the microphone 
and shared with the members of 
the tour his intimate knowledge of 
every detail of the areas over which 
they were passing. 


Wednesday: Continued south- 
ward to a luncheon meeting at 
Fresno, which was followed by 4a 
short flight to Bakersfield. Visited a 
few points of special interest in the 
latter area, including portions of the 
vast cattle feeding and farming 
operations of the $47 million Kern 
County Land Company. Attendance 
at a “trade fair” dinner at Bakers- 
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field’s fair grounds concluded the 
day’s activities. 


Thursday: As the trip southeast- 
ward got underway, Mr. Wente 
turned the microphone over to 
Walter J. Braunschweiger, execu- 
tive vice-president at the bank’s 
Los Angeles headquarters, who re- 
lated the story of those sections of 
southern California which remained 
to be traversed. After landing in El 
Centro the tourists proceeded by 
bus to Calexico, obtaining as they 
went a first-hand view of the won- 
derful productivity of the famed 
Imperial Valley. Lunched at the 
border with another group of top- 
notch Californians. Then off on a 
l-hour flight to San Diego’s Lind- 
bergh Field. A tour of the city and 
the customary dinner with many of 
the city’s V.I.P. made it a very full 
day—but for several a side trip to 
Tijuana made it even more so. 


Friday: Arrived in Los Angeles 
by mid-morning and the day was 
fully occupied with much sight-see- 
ing and luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings, held, respectively, at the Stat- 
ler Hotel and the Jonathan Club. 
Board Chairman A. J. Gock pre- 
sided at both. 


Saturday: Visitors were guests of 
the bank at a luncheon at Cafe de 
Paris in the 20th Century-Fox 
Studio, where they met several 
screen personalities and 20th Cen- 
tury officials. They watched Ethel 
Merman and Johnny Ray produce a 
scene for “‘There’s No Business Like 
Show Business,” previewed a Cine- 
mascope short, and toured the lot. 

Arnold Tschudy, vice-president 
and New York representative of the 
Bank of America, shared with Vice- 
President Edwin McInnis of the 
bank’s main office in San Francisco, 
the over-all responsibility for keep- 
ing the tour moving on schedule. 
Five solid days of noon and evening 
functions were carefully planned 
with a view to giving each of the 
participants an opportunity to meet 
and visit with the civic and business 
leaders of the areas visited. The 
complete success of these occasions, 


along with that of sundry other ac- | 
tivities, bespoke much painstaking | 
effort on the part of B of A officials, | 


both at its main offices and along 
the route of the tour. 
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Leading Banking Organization Gets Top Service 
From RIFKIN SAFETY SACS with Arcolock® 


Proof of the exceptional durability of the Rifkin Safety Sac with built-in 
Arcolock . . . and of its top efficiency for collection purposes is the many years 
of ever-increasing service to one of the largest banking institutions in the United 
States. Today all of the branches of this organization enjoy smooth running 
profitable night depository systems. 


This customer states: “We have used the Rifkin bags for a number of years 
and in considerable quantities because it appears to serve our purpose to our 


best advantage. We have not seen another style that we believe would serve us 
so well.” 


Over half of the nation’s banks put their currency in Rifkin bags — safety 
sacs with Arcolock, mail sacs, zipper-and drawstring coin bags. These superior 
bags, handsomely Nu-Art printed or embroidered with your bank’s insignia 
help to cement good customer relations and streamline bank operations. 


PATENTED ARCOLOCK 


MAIL AND 
CURRENCY SACS 


Write for free literature to: 
A. Ritkin & Company, Wilkes-Barre, 8, Pa. 





News of Squipment and Supplies 


Rubber Chair Floor Mats, Office 
Accessories Described in Catalog 


An interesting introduction to the 
many types of rubber chair floor 
mats and rubber office accessories 
available can be found in the pages 
of the L. M. Bickett Company’s cur- 
rent catalog. 

Well illustrated, the publication 
shows the many shapes and sizes of 
mats available in addition to briefly 
describing the carpet and floor sav- 
ing advantages they offer. 

Mats may be had in any one of a 
number of color tones. Each is 
equipped with a slip resistant 
undersurface and special perma- 
finish exterior for long wear. 

Rubber office accessories such as 
desk top and typewriter pads, chair 
and stool cushions and standing 
mats are also described in detail. 

For additional information and a 
copy of this six page catalog, write 
the L. M. Bickett Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 


Olivetti Calculator Features 
Fully Automatic Carriage 


A printing calculator with fully 
automatic carriage has been intro- 
duced by the Olivetti Corporation 
of America. 

The automatic carriage has back 
and front feed. The split platen can 
be unified, to take journal and 
ledger sheets up to 14% inches 
wide; split, it takes a 3-inch tape 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. 

. Air Conditioning 3 

. Architects and Builders 34 

. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 35 
sures and Alarm Systems 36 
Bank Building Fixtures : 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 37- 

. Binders, Check, Book- 

keeping, Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 
Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 
Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 

aging Machines 


Stamps 


OO NOW p.WHPY 


. Duplicators 


Envelopes 


. Ladders 


Fluorescent 


Signs 


Coin Envelopes 59. 
33. Coin and Currency Trays 60. 
. Coin Wrappers 61. 
. Counter Screens 62. 
Coupon Books 
Currency Straps 64. 
38. Dating Machines and 65. 


. Deposit Ticket Files 67. 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 7 


. Expanding Filing 


. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, Machine 
Bookkeeping 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates ~ 

. Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 

. Interest Tables 


. Lighting Systems, 
. Locking Envelopes 


. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Plates and Desk 


. Night Depositories 


Night Depository Bags 
Pass Books 
Past Due Notices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
63. Personalized Checks 
Personal Loan Advertising 
Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Stamps 
. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 
. Safe Deposit Records 
. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
. Seals, Coin Bag 
. Seals, Corporation, 
Notary, etc. 
. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
84. Typewriters, Automatic 
. Typewriter Stands 
86. Vaults 
. Vauit Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 
. Visible Records 
. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


plus an 11% inch sheet. The split 
platen is standard equipment. 

Desired results of calculations are 
automatically entered in the proper 
columns, or the carriage stops at a 
desired column and awaits an en- 
try. In the latter case, the operator 
need not remember which type of 
calculation is to be performed, since 
this has been pre-set. The machine 
can be set for automatic shuttle 
carriage operation. 

Automatic control of operations 
is provided by the stops of the 
Selecto-Function Bar. The 21 sep- 
arate operations which the machine 
can be pre-set to perform auto- 
matically include: addition, sub- 
traction; sub-total, total, credit 
balance, non-add, non-print, repeat, 
line-spacing, column skip, carriage 
advance, carriage return, and 
others. 

Changing bars readies the ma- 
chine for an entirely different 
sequence of operations. Quickly and 
easily handled, one bar can, in 
many cases, be pre-set for two dif- 
ferent record forms. 

As a processor of figures, the ma- 
chine automatically multiplies and 
divides. It adds, subtracts directly, 
and gives credit balance automatic- 
ally. 

The new machine may be used 
with its tape alone, in exactly the 
same manner as the Olivetti fully 
automatic printing calculator. 

Address the Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N.Y. for further details. 


Chart, Layout Making Described 
In New Chart-Pak Brochure 


A sixteen-page brochure describ- 
ing the Chart-Pak Method of pre- 
fabricated charting of statistical 
charts, organization charts and of- 
fice layouts has been issued by 
Chart-Pak, Inc. The brochure con- 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & ©O. 
402 Thornden St. Seuth Orange, N. J. 
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tains material explaining this pre- | 


fabricated method of charting plus 


facsimiles of the pressure-sensitive | 


components. 
Designed to aid chart makers 


| 
| 


with helpful hints, the publication | 


also provides full description: and 
prices of the items. 

For copies of this valuable bro- 
chure address the corporation at 100 
Lincoln Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 


Super Wizard Transfer Cases 
Store Inactive Records Safely 


| 
| 


Clearing the decks for action at | 


the start of a new business year 
usually 
many packages of important yet in- 
active records. 

To keep these records handy yet 
properly stored always presented 
quite a problem until transfer-stor- 
age cases such as the Super Wizard 
were introduced. 


Offered by the Weis Manufactur- 
ing Company, this case is con- 
structed of 275 pound test cor- 
tugated fibre board, completely 
metal stitched. 

All steel fronts permit the cases 
to be stacked ceiling high, if neces- 
sary, without swaying or buckling. 


Shipped to the customer in 
knocked down form, the cases can 
be assembled ready for use in a 
matter of seconds. They are avail- 
able in four convenient sizes: letter, 
legal, invoice and check. 


involves the transfer of | 


Finish is stippled gray to match 
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FR SCALES designed for 

banks are a most success- 
ful means of putting across 
a friendly gesture . . . as 
well as an important 
bank message! 

HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF 
SUCH CARDS ARE 
ISSUED IN BANKS 
CONSTANTLY ... 
NONE ARE EVER 
THROWN AWAY! 

Push Button Scale 
Operation is very simple: 
Customer steps on 
platform—presses button— 
card is delivered with 
current date and weight. 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
ARE ETCHED ON 
THE SCALE MIRROR. 


Give The New Baby 
His First 
Savings Account 
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York, New York — 


Prices of scales are 
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and color com- 
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le tickets. 


Tickets Are Procurable As Follows: 


%* With your name imprint plus 10 
of your bank messages collated in 
sequence . . . $3.00 per thousand 
(in 90 thousand lots.) 

%* Without your name imprint buc 
with 10 messages col- 
lated . . . $2.25 per thousand (in 
10 thousand lots). 

* 4-Color Tickets featuring Stars 
of Stage, Screen & TV (no bank 
reference) ... $2.00 per thousand 
(in 10 thousand lots). 


SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGER ORDERS 
AND REPEATS 


PEERLESS. WiicHINc & VENDING MACHINE CORP 





the gray baked enamel used on 
the steel front. 

Address the Weis Manufacturing 
Company at Monroe, Mich., for 
further information. 





BANK Se 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated oe 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2°'x10"* one line of copy $7.50 
2¥a"'x10"" tue lines of copy $9.00 

on bronze easel—other styles available 

“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, H. Y. 


- This Literature Rack Can Help 


Advertise Your Bank Services 


Customers are invited to pick up 
information about the many services 
offered by your bank through the 
use of this double decker literature 
stand of transparent Plexiglas. 

The stand will hold large quanti- 
ties of as many as six different 
pieces of bank literature in the in- 
dividual folder sections, each of 
which measures 4 inches in width. 
The top sections are 1 inch deep and 
the bottom sections are 1% inches 
deep. Overall size of the stand is 
13% inches wide by 10 inches high 
by 5% inches deep. It is suitable for 
the tops of counters, desks, and 
tables or can be placed in display 
windows. 


The Advertising Specialty De- 
partment of Karl G. Behr Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., 300 Francis Palms 
Building, Detroit 1, Mich., will be 
happy to supply additional informa- 
tion upon request. 


PERSONNEL 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, has appointed 
RAY W. RETTERER as manager of its 
banking and brokerage department 
to coordinate the company’s sales 
activities in those fields. Previously 
he was administrative assistant to 
the director of engineering. 


In Detroit, Burroughs Corp. has 
named RAY W. MACDONALD, general 
manager of international operations, 
to the office of vice-president. He 








SURE-HOLD 


COIN 


SAFEST >> 


THE 
BEST 
AND 


Pending 


BAG SEAL 


We have been sup- 
plying coin bag seals 
for over 40 years io 


Federal 


Banks, 


Reserve 
armored car 


concerns, U.S. Mints, 


and numerous bank- 
ing concerns all over 


the world. SURE- 


$ 


HOLD is the best of 


E-Z SEAL PRESS 
FOR MONEY BAGS 
Pat. Pending 
(The Only Perfect Sealer) 


Eliminates Fatigue—Perfect and legible 
embossings on each and every seal. 


AMERICAN CASTING & MFG. CORP.—30 Main St.—Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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them all. Try them ; 
and get the best in 4 
protection. 


/ 1. 


SURE-HOLD SEAL 
APPLIED 


Send for samples and prices 


Ray W. Retterer Ray W. Macdonald ~ 


has charge of the corporation’s sales 
and service operations outside the 
U.S. and Canada, including 18 sub- 
sidiary companies and a world-wide 
dealer organization. 


National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has promoted GORDON A. 
LOWDEN and ROBERT G. CHOLLAR to 
vice-president in charge of finance 
and vice-president in charge of re- 
search, respectively. These are both 
newly-created offices. Named to 
succeed Mr. Lowden as comptroller 
of the company was R. STANLEY 
LAING, former general auditor and 
assistant comptroller. Mr. Chollar, 
however, retains his position as di- 
rector of the research division, the 
office he has held since 1946. WILLIS 
L. RUSSELL, assistant treasurer and 
head of the tax and group in- 
surance department, was named by 
the board to succeed GRANVILLE R. 
LOHNES, treasurer for the past 23 
years, who has retired. 
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Here’s the new Wo-lelleh. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


window posting machine 


Featuring 


Taleihalel ery 


controls 


Now, for the first time, two of your tellers can keep 
: ! ‘ and Teller locks enforce identifica every Me 
separate records safely, without confusion, on a _— SSentitentten of — 


single Sensimatic Accounting Machine. This new Separate accumulating registers are under the 
Burroughs machine can be applied to either unit control of each teller’s individual lock, preventing 
or dual plan window posting where individual unauthorized entries. 

t i i ’ Cas! tota med 

ve prac ne wn for — or netancing Sevieiin tien obey avattente of 
= or regular and relier machine operators, W1 any time for each teller. 

increased audit control. 


a- Auditor lock insures correct dating of each entry. 
What’s more, you get all the advantages of the 


famous Sensimatic automatic operations .. . Ree Audit lock is provided over all control keys. 
including one-operation posting of journal, original 

passbook and ledger . . . proof of posting accuracy 

. . . posting of ledger controls. 


, ness ’ 
So, get all the facts on this new Burroughs Sensi- Wherever there’s busi there’s 


matic Accounting Machine—developed specifical- 


4 ® 
ly for two-teller window posting. Call your nearest Burroughs Gi > 


Burroughs branch, or write directly to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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NABAC School Has 
Filled Enrollment 


July 25th will mark the opening 
of the second two-week session of 
the NABAC School for Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The year’s 
enrollment has been filled, and will 
comprise 108 freshmen and 52 sec- 
ond-year students. Clarence H. 
Lichtfeldt, comptroller of the First- 
Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is director of the 
school. 

The large freshman class will 
study accounting. It will be divided 
into two sections which will be led, 
respectively, by Edward F. Lyle, 
vice-president and comptroller, City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and George Ehrhardt, as- 
sistant vice-president, The Han- 
over Bank, New York City. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL 
Close-Contact 


CORRESPONDENT 
TAWA LO ALE 


Provides Intimate Service 
for Banks All Over America” 


CREDIT 


\NFORMATION 
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Public National 

WIC NatOnNAa 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New Yor 
Mati. Oiics . Bre 


Ne 


ie wis ant 
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NABAC’s President Ira _ C. 
Chaney, who is auditor of the 
Crocker First National Bank in San 
Francisco, will lead the second-year 
auditing section for students who 
completed the accounting course 
last summer. He will be assisted by 
Garnett Wood, president of 
NABAC’s Atlanta Conference and 
comptroller and auditor of the Trust 
Company of Georgia. 

Plans for next year’s session con- 
template that third-year students 
will study bank control under Sec- 
tion Leader Robert W. Fischer, as- 
sistant comptroller, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The School’s administrative offi- 
cers include Edwin B. Fred, presi- 
dent of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Fayette H. Elwell, dean of the 
University’s School of Commerce; 
Director Lichtfeldt; and NABAC’s 
Executive Secretary Darrall R. 
Cochard. 

Evening seminars, to be held 
Monday through Thursday of the 
first week, will be addressed by 
FDIC Chairman H. Earl Cook, 
Deputy Comptroller L. A. Jennings, 
Dr. Joseph E. Nichols, board chair- 
man of The Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Tex., and William F. Rey- 
nolds of the Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America. 
Speakers at the second week semi- 
nars will be John P. Curriee, New 
York management consultant; 
Joseph G. Glickauf of Arthur An- 
derson & Co., Chicago; Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank & Trust 
Co.; Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Robert Holland, economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


A.S.D.A. Officers Named 


At its annual convention, re- 
cently held in Minneapolis, the 
American Safe Deposit Association 
elected as its president, E. D. 
Baughman, secretary and manager 
of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, affiliate of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Other officers of 
the association are: Philip C. 


Rouleau, Bristol (Conn.) Bank and 
Trust Co., first vice-president; Nore] 
T. McLaughlin, Fletcher Trust Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., second vice- 
president; and Hubbard S. Lafoon, 
vice-president, State Planters Bank 
and Trust Co., Richmond, Va., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Women Stockholders 
Hostesses at Open House 


At the recent opening of their 
new building, The Farmers Bank of 
the State of Delaware, Dover, Del. 
there was the somewhat customary 
reception at which President Wil- 
liam K. Paton greeted the bank’s 
stockholders and_ distinguished 
guests, but with this difference: 
women stockholders of the bank 
occupied the role of hostess. There 
were many other features, all 
calculated to acquaint the public as 
fully as possible withithe bank and 
its staff, but, according to Gordon 
Willis, vice president, the recogni- 
tion thus given the women stock- 
holders, was one of the best. Mr. 
Willis describes his bank as having 
“no stuffed shirts—no steel bars—no 
cold marble—no frozen faces.” 


FPRA School Begins July 26 


Enrollment in the 1954 Freshman 
Class of the School of Financial 
Public Relations has been com- 
pleted, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Robert Lindquist, 
chairman of the Board of Managers 
of the school and vice-president of 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Membership of the class 
will consist of public relations 
executives representing banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, bankers 
associations and advertising firms’ 
in 28 states, Hawaii and Canada. 
The seventh session of the school 
will be held July 26-August 7. 

The freshman students are en- 
tering the first year of a two-year 
training course in advertising, mar- 
ket research, sociology and other 
subjects essential to a comprehen- 
sive understanding of public rela- 
tions tools and methods. Upon com- 
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pletion of two resident terms and a 
heavy schedule of extension work 
they will graduate in the Class of 
1955. 

The Class of 1954, this year’s 
returning seniors, will graduate on 
August 6. 


DON H. WAGEMAN, chairman of the 
executive committee of Seattle- 
First National Bank, has _ been 
elected a director to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent death of WarR- 
REN M. JENKINS. 


From Los Angeles comes word 
that Security-First National Bank 
has elected LAURENCE W. PINGREE, 
former trust officer and assistant 
secretary, to the office of vice-presi- 
dent. 


JOHN W. SCOTT, president of the 
First State Bank of Gilby, N.D., was 
recently elected a class A director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis to fill the unexpired 
term of the late CHARLES W. BURGES. 


B. Doug'os Hill 


Alfred Brittain, Il! 


At The National City Bank of 
New York, B. DOUGLAS HILL has been 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president and will 
continue in his present assignment 
in the Midwest district of the bank’s 
domestic division. 


Promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent at Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, was ALFRED BRITTAIN, III, 
previously an assistant treasurer. 
He is associated with the Far West 
district in the banking department. 
In the corporate trust department 
of the bond division, LAWRENCE E. 
VAN ETTEN has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York, has a new assistant trust 


Officer in the person of IRVING R. 
SALOIS. 
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Harry L. Smith Elmer A. Tabbert 

At First National Bank in St. 
Louis, HARRY L. SMITH was recently 
promoted from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. Mr. Smith, 
who joined the bank 31 years ago, 
represents First National’s cor- 
respondent department in Louisiana 
and Arkansas. KENNETH K. BAKER 
and ELMER A. TABBERT were also 
named vice-presidents of the bank. 
Mr. Baker was placed in charge of 
the installment loan department 
where he has been a special repre- 
sentative since 1952. Mr. Tabbert, 
who had previously been assigned 
to territorial duties, is now a loan 
officer. 


In the foreign department of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, GUSTAVE Cc. F. 
SCHOCH of The Netherlands has been 
appointed an assistant vice-presi- 
dent. From 1940 to 1946 Mr. Schoch 
served as president of the Surinam 
Bank in Paramaribo, the capital of 
Dutch Guiana in South America, 
and most recently was manager of 
The Hague office of the Nationale 
Handelsbank. Also at Mellon, ARCH 
S. JEFFERY and WILLIAM H. STARING, 
JR. have been appointed investment 
officers in the trust department. 


0. D. OLSON has become associated 
with Exchange National Bank of 
Colorado Springs and been placed 
in charge of public relations. For 
the past 13 years he has been em- 
ployed by The Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago as assistant man- 
ager of the personnel department. 


President HAROLD KOUNTZE of The 
Colorado National Bank of Denver 
has been elected a Class A director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. He fills the unexpired 
term of THOMAS A. DINES, former 
chairman of the board of the United 
States National Bank of Denver, 
who recently resigned. From 1925 


through 1936, and from 1939 
through 1946 Mr. Kountze served as 
director of the Denver branch of 
the Kansas City Federal: Reserve 
Bank. 


Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York, has elected JOHN B. GOODWIN a 
vice-president to be in charge of 
the division representing the bank’s 
interests in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. 


In Seattle, National Bank of 
Commerce has announced the elec- 
tion of KENNETH J. CLARK to the of- 
fice of cashier, the position left 
vacant by the recent death of c. 0. 
OUSDAHL. Mr. Clark most recently 
served as assistant vice-president, 
a post he has held since 1952. EpD- 
WARD C. RANKIN has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to manager of 
the Zillah branch; while RALPH H. 
HOLM, assistant cashier at College 
Place, has been assigned to the 
Waterville branch. 





Progressive 
business firms 
and venture 
capital are 
attracted to 
ARIZONA. 


And ALL Arizona 
is served by the 
Valley Bank, larg- 
est in the Rocky 
Mountain States. 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


ARIZONA'S 
STATEWIDE BANK 
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Bernard J. Lunt Clifford Tweter 


BERNARD J. LUNT, assistant vice- 
president of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., was 
elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking at its re- 
cent annual convention. He will 
succeed ALVIN E. ROEMERSHAUSER, 
assistant vice-president of the 
Whitney National Bank, New Or- 
leans, whv was advanced to the 
presideny of the Institute. 


At California Bank, Los Angeles, 
CLIFFORD TWETER has been pro- 
moted from vice-president to execu- 
tive vice-president; while c. Cc. 
DE PLEDGE and HAL MENDON, former 
vice-presidents, were elected senior 
vice-presidents. Associated with the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago, for 15 years 
before joining the California Bank 
in 1941, Mr. Tweter became assist- 
ant vice-president in 1943 and vice- 
president two years later. Mr. 
De Pledge has been with the bank 
since 1926, was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1929 and for a number of 
years served on the bank’s execu- 
tive committee. A former president 
of the California Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Mendon has served the 
bank for 32 years and was elected 
vice-president in 1940. 


J. G. SWITZER has been elected 
auditor of The San Francisco Bank 
to succeed MERRILL T. EASTHAM, 
who has retired from the post he 
held since 1933. Mr. Switzer was 
formerly assistant auditor and in 
charge of the examinations of the 
various offices and departments of 
the bank. 


In San Francisco, Bank of 
America has elected REID E. TITUS 
an assistant vice-president and as- 
signed him to the loan supervision 
department. 
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Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Wilmington, has ap- 
pointed 0. H. P. BALDWIN, LINDALE C. 
FISHER, THOMAS DONAHOE and 
GORDON WILLIS to the newly created 
office of senior vice-president. Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Fisher are presi- 
dents of the Wilmington and the 
Georgetown boards, respectively. 


Elected assistant vice-president 
of La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
were JOHN E. HAUSS and FRANK G. 
PRICE. Mr. Hauss came to the bank’s 
consumer credit division as a super-- 
visor of credits from Mercantile 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, where he was an assistant 
vice-president. Mr. Price, who 
joined La Salle National in August 
1953 as a trust officer, heads the 
corporate trust section of the trust 
department. 


H. D. LEWIS has been appointed 
an assistant cashier by Bank of 
America, San Francisco, and as- 
signed to the Marina branch. 





Barnum L. Colton 


William H. Greenfield 


BARNUM L. COLTON resigned re- 
cently as head of the National Bank 
of Washington to take over the 
presidency of Hamilton National 
Bank, Washington, D.C. Former 
President WILMER J. WALLER was 
made chairman of the board. At the 
National Bank of Washington, 
Executive Vice-President RUTHER- 
FORD J. DOOLEY is in effect its acting 
president, since that position was 
not filled. 


At Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, WILLIAM HENRY GREENFIELD 
has been elected a vice-president. 
Employed by the Continental II- 
linois National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, in 1933, he was with that 
bank continuously, except for two 
years in the U.S. Navy, and had 
advanced to the position of second 
vice-president. 





Charles P. Markey 


Barney Balaban 


CHARLES P. MARKEY has been ap- 
pointed a trust officer of Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., New York, where 
he is assigned to the personal trust 
department of the main office. 


BARNEY BALABAN, president of 
Paramount Pictures Corp., has been 
elected a director of Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York. Head of Para- 
mount since 1936, Mr. Balaban is 
one of the founders and is vice- 
chairman and a trustee of the 
American Heritage Foundation and 
New York State Chairman of the 
Crusade for Freedom. He is also 
general chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York. 


In Phoenix, the First National 
Bank of Arizona has elected A. vickK 
SWANSON to the office of assistant 
cashier. Formerly with the bank’s 
Gilbert branch, he will continue at 
the main office in his duties as in- 
stallment credit loan officer. 


Record Enrollment 
At ABA Grad School 


The annual summer session of the 
ABA’s Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University last month 
attracted a record enrollment of 
1,070 bank officers. The enrollment 
would have been even larger had 
additional dormitory space been 
available. 

Broken down, there were 320 in 
the graduating class, 348 in the 
“junior” class, and 402 in the “fresh- 
man” class. Forty-three states, thé 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and El Salvador were represented. 

As usual, the school offered four 
major subjects: commercial bank- 
ing, trusts, investments, and savings 
management. Headlining the two 
evening sessions were Treasury 
Deputy W. Randolph Burgess and 
James Burnham of New York Uni- 
versity. 
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v. V. HARRIS, JR. was elected to 
the board of directors of The 
Liberty National Bank and Trust 
Co., Oklahoma City, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his 
father, the last surviving member of 
the bank’s original board of direc- 


tors and one of the organizers of | 


the institution in 1918. 


DAVID P. STRICKLER, a director of 
the Exchange National Bank of 
Colorado Springs for many years, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. Appointed director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
W. ARTHUR PERKINS, was DOUGLAS C. 
JARDINE. 


One hundred years ago, last May 


)20th, the East Cambridge Savings 


Bank, Mass., opened for business. 
To commemorate its century of 
service the bank published a book- 
let entitled “Freedom in Action,” 
which points out that “The oppor- 
tunity to look forward with assur- 
ance to the fulfillment of plans and 
desires, through thrift and home fi- 
nancing .. .” is one of our most 
encouraging freedoms. 


National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton has named EARL C. TYLER and 
PAUL G. BLACK vice-president and 
assistant vice-president, respec- 
tively. Mr. Tyler is in the bank’s 
business extension division, while 
Mr. Black, a former assistant cash- 
ier, is in the loan division. 


NEIL J. MCKINNON has been 
elected a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce, Toronto. General manager of | 
the bank since 1952, Mr. McKinnon | 
will continue with the duties of that | 


Office. 


Former Executive Vice-President 
FRANK B. VINCENT of Citizens & 
Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, in Spartanburg, has been 
made senior advisory vice-presi- 


‘dent, an office created especially for | 


him. Succeeding him as executive 
vice-president is ARTHUR F. WILLIS, 
vice-president in the Spartanburg 
Offices. Beginning his banking 
career in 1918, Mr. Vincent came to 
Spartanburg in 1933 to head newly- 
established branches of the C & S. 
His new position allows him to de- 
vote his time to the public relations 
problems of the bank. Mr. Willis, 
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Speed up transit work. The new 1954 

A. B. A. Key Book with Check Routing 
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with the C & S for 21 years, was 
most recently vice-president in 
charge of the East Main Street of- 
fice. Cashier ROBERT S. SMITH has 
become that office’s new manager 
and has been succeeded as manager 
of the consumer credit department 
by Assistant Cashier WILLIAM J. 
BURROUGHS. 


An Ideco Rig 


We’ve been asked about the rig 
used by Robert Yarnall Richie as 
the subject of the photograph used 
on our May cover illustrating the 
article entitled “Black Gold and 
the Banker.” It is an Ideco rig, 
manufactured by the Ideco Division 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas. 


School of Banking of the 
South Graduates 57 


Formal commencement exercises 
marked the recent graduation of 57 
southern bank executives from the 
School of Banking of the South at 
Louisiana State University. Diplo- 
mas awarded to the graduates 
represent the culmination of three 
years of intense study of banking 
problems on a graduate level. There 
was a two-week class session each 
year, with extension problems be- 
tween sessions. 


The School is a co-operative ven- 
ture of the bankers associations of 
these nine southern states: Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Texas, Florida, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Aug. 19-20—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 17-20—Eightieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 
Nov. 4-5—Midcontinent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 29- 


Dec. 1—Third National Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


Dec. 16-18—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


July 8-10—Central States Conference, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
July 22-24—West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 

Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 

Oct. 24-26—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 

Nov. 7-10—lowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Sept. 26-30—Financial Public Relations Association, 39th annual convention, Hotel Statler, 


Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 27-30—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 41st annual convention, Conrad 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 3-6— Consumer Bankers Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Lo. 
Oct. 18-21—NABAC, 30th annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


July 26- 


Aug. 7—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 


" consin, Madison. 
July 26- 
Aug. 7—FPRA School of Financial 
Chicago Campus. 


Public Relations, Northwestern University, 


Aug. 8-20—Schoo!l of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Aug. 22-27—Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Summer School, Pennsylvania State 


University, State College. 
Aug. 23- 


Sept. 4—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Jacksonville, Fla., employs a 
complete National System that has raised efficiency and pleased 


bank officials, employees and customers alike. 


“Our Walional System 
reduces operating costs 


and gives complete Audit Control...a profitable investment!” 


— The American National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“We use National machines in our 
bank with complete satisfaction,” 
writes Mr. Sherman. ‘We find that 
our new National Unit Posting Plan 
has many advantages. The posting of 
statement, ledger and journal in origi- 
nal print — in one operation — has 
given our bank considerable savings. 
And the elimination of carbon has re- 
duced our stationery costs. Further:— 
1. It eliminates duplication of post- 
ing on several machines, saving con- 
siderable floor space. 

2. The National 135’s enable us to 
get more postings in less paper space 
and to give our customers a neater, 
uniformly spaced statement. The use 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


of a four-position continuous ledger 
sheet reduces considerably the cost 
and space required for filing. 

3. For training new personnel we find 
that the simplicity of operation—and 
the similarity of operation of our 
National Teller, Proof, Bookkeeping 
and Savings Machines—are a distinct 
advantage. 

‘We are satisfied that our complete 
National System permits us to handle 
our expanding operations with a 
minimum of equipment, the maxi- 
mum of protection and complete audit 
control. We feel that our bank has an 
excellent investment in all respects.” 

Banks from coast to coast have re- 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


' AMERICAN NATIONAL is one of the fast- 
est growing banks in the South—in 12 

| years it has grown to over $12,000,000 
in resources. 


MR. FRANK W. SHERMAN, President, 
tells below how Nationals have aided 
the American National. 


duced operating costs and increased 
efficiency with the aid of National 
Unit Plans. Your nearby National 
representative, a trained systems 
analyst, will be glad to make a 
survey of your operations and show 
you how much National can save you. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





Finishing Touch 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE- eam 


Unquestioned acceptance is often the result of a final touch. That is 
perhaps why so many bankers turn to La Monte Safety Papers for 
their checks. Using a fine quality paper as background for a well 
designed check format has paid off for a vast number of banks both 
here and overseas. Perhaps you have not investigated the advantage 
of La Monte check papers. Samples are available from your 
lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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